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Digit and his master play in the snow, which has been an unusuual sight this December. Despite snowfall 
in other parts of New England, Vermont has been the recipient of little. 
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Registration problems lead 
to creation of committee 


Registration for fall classes may go smoother 


By Kristelle Angelli 
Staff Writer 

Scheduling conflicts under the 
new curriculum have led to the for- 
mation of a new committee. The 
committee, as yet unnamed, will 
attempt to design a new class sched- 
ule to be implemented during the 
registration for fall courses in March. 

“We need to make sure stu- 
dents have access to the courses 
they’re looking to take,” said Amy 
Hessler, the Student Association’s 
Secretary of Academics and a 
member of the committee. “Some 
students are trying to round out their 
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Maureen McNamara admits there 
have been problems in the regis- 


tration process. 


schedules and make their skills more marketable and 
- they can’t do that if they can’t get courses,” she said. 
The new credit system has caused some problems in 
registration because a lot of people who received 12 
credits only had four classes and really wanted five, said 
Maureen McNamara, director of the registrar’s office 


and committee member. 


“In the individual departments its up to the chair 
whether or not the ceiling is raised,” McNamara said. 
; The decision whether or not to add classes is a vice 


_ presidential decision, she said. 


This high demand for classes in some departments 
and registration difficulties under the new curriculum 
led to the committee’s creation. The committee will 
- look at the entire process of registration in the new 





curriculum and recommend ways 
to improve it, according to David 
Lamarche, the interim vice president 
for Academic Affairs. 

The new curriculum, besides 
providing new opportunities, has 
presented issues that must be dealt 
with, Lamarche said. The commit- 
tee will perform at least four tasks, 
he said, including: 

* Looking at the high demand 
departments. 

« Recommending ways to 
lessen the amount of people at one 
time during lunch. 

+ Opening up time on Tuesdays 


and Thursdays for student and faculty meetings. 
+ Recommending changes in the registration 


process. 


“We want to create a process where we can 
minimize the conflicts,” Lamarche said. 

Curriculum changes could be approved in early 
January, Lamarche said. It will be made public as soon 
as a confirmed schedule is in place, he said. 

Although there isa lot of idealism rightnow, once 
students and committees are consulted it will be very 
challenging to meet everyone’s needs, he said. 

Daniel Bean, chairman of the biology department, 

continued on page two 
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cates campus on 
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~ we had,” Manna said. “We felt bad 
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fees by $30 


By Scott Merzbach 
News Editor 

A proposal to increase of $30 
in the Student Activities fee for the 
1993-1994 school year was pre- 
sented at the Dec. 8 Student Asso- 
ciation meeting. 

Secretary of Finance Mike 
Manna made the proposal as a long- 
term solution to financing the vari- 
ous clubs on campus. “The demand 
(for money) exceeded the supply 
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a to cut funds.” 
1e proposal is two-fold. First, 
it would raise the fee from $100 to 
$130. Then, after 1993, the activi- 
ties fee would increase by the rate of 
inflation each year unless the rate of 
inflation exceeds 7 percent. This 
‘inflationary increase” is unique, 
Manna said. 

“It keeps our buying power 
competitive by staying with infla- 
tion,” Manna said. This is impor- 
tant for groups such as MOVE, 
Manna said, for costs of fuels, air- 
fare, and foods, which MOVE fre- 
quently uses, are always increasing. 

In addition to maintaining buy- 
ing power, “the increase will bring 
in a substantial amount of revenue 
for the Student Association,” Manna 
said. 

This increase worries some 
students. “I don't see the need for an 
increase,” said senior Jim Norcoltt. 

“They don'tneed 48,000 bucks, 
but they do need better manage- 
ment,” Norcott said. 


















Student Activity Fees 
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Eliminating suupends was sug- 
gested by Norcott, but he thinks the 
reverse might be happening. “Are 
they trying to give stipends to every 
meber of the Student Association?”. 

Despite increasing the fee in 
1991 from $85 to $100, Manna said 
this new proposal is better. “They 
didn’t offer a proposal like this,” he 
said. “They were looking for a 
short-term solution.” 

Mike Buono, a member of the 
Finance Committee, sympathizes 







with Norcott and students who may ~ 
“not like the increase. “I can under- 


stand why some people are against 
it,” he said. “Some people are 
scraping their pennies together to 
come here.” 

But Buono recognizes the need 
formore money. “Our activities are 
underfunded.” 

Manna said there are reasons 
for this underfunding. “New orga- 
nizations cut into old organizations 
that have been there,” Manna said. 
Also, because there is no seniority 
among the clubs, any can ask for 
and receive larger sums than more 
established ones. By kecping the 
total budget less than what groups 
request, it “makes people conscious 
that money does not grow on trees,” 
Manna said. 

Buono also said some groups 
should be more responsible with 
theirmoney. “I believe some money 
allocated by the S.A. is wasted... 
Every club should be more fiscally 

continued on page two 
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cacy 40 percent of faculty 


at universities is part time 


By College Press Service 

WASHINGTON — Nearly 40 percent of college and university 
instructors work part time, creating academic and professional problems 
for the instructors and their students, the American Association of 
University Professors said in a study released in early November. 

Problems associated with part-time faculty will continue until two- 
and four-year institutions are willing to cut back on the use of adjuncts 
and treat the part-time faculty more fairly and equally, said Iris Molotsky, 
a spokeswoman for the AAUP. 

The AAUP study found that 38 percent of all faculty are in part-time 
positions. Incomprehensive universities, 29 percent of the faculty is part 
time; liberal arts colleges, 32 percent; and at research universities, nearly 
17 percent. 

“We have a two-fold problem,” said Linda Ray Pratt, president of 
the AAUP and chairwoman of the committee that prepared the report. 
“One aspect is that institutions rely too heavily on faculty who are not 
full-time members of the profession, and the other is the unprofessional 
way in which those institutions treat their part-timers.” 

Adjuncts, it seems, are getting it from both sides. 

Molotsky said that while many may be effective teachers, they also 
have limited or no office hours. They also may notknow about available 
programs on campus and won’ tbe around long enough to give references. 

Part-time faculty typically make much less than full-time profes- 
sors, receive fewer benefits, lack job security and stability, have little 
input in course content and material and aren’t asked to help set 
academic policy. The basic salary for part-time faculty is $6,302 per 
year, and salaries range from $900 to $3,000 per course at most 
institutions. 

The AAUP also found that women, who hold about 33 percent 
of full-time faculty positions, make up more than 42 percent of the 
part-time faculty. 

Many institutions rely on adjuncts because of budget cutbacks. 
“The part-time faculty is growing,” Pratt said. “It’s an exploitable group 
within the profession, lacking job stability and opportunities for ad- 
vancing. We have to stop the exploitation of the people if we wantto stop 
the deleterious effect on the quality of education.” 

The study suggests that institutions limit their use of adjuncts to no 
more than 15 percent of the faculty, and give them access to tenure, 
promotions, long-term contracts and include fringe benefits such as 
health and life insurance. 










































if you're planning on taking one of these tests, plan 
to take Kaplan first. We know the test-taking strategles 
and content that students need te score much higher on 

standardized tests. And we can teach them to you. 


at maideeks tpt achat erat OO 


WOOLEN MILL 
WINOOSKI! 


KAPLAN 


The answer te the test question. 









Complaints voiced on process 


By Kristelle Angelli 
Staff Writer 

Complications in the process 
of registering for classes has dis- 
pleased some students and faculty 
members, while others see few 
flaws. 

““You’d have to be on another 
planet not to see the problem,” said 
Barry Krikstone, chairman of the 
psychology department. “The 
scheduling of classes should be in 
response to the realistic problems of 
the student demand and changing 
curriculum. It doesn’t seem to be.” 

But Frederick Maher, chair- 
man of the sociology department, 
said, “It is almost inevitable that 
there is an imbalance between stu- 
dent preference and courses being 
offered. It would really be a Uto- 
pian event if the distribution of 
classes matched the student de- 
mand.” 

For education majors, schedul- 
ing is difficult because students are 
required to have a major in addition 
to education, said Jody Kenny, an 
assistant professor of education. In 


four years, most students have about 
one elective, she said. 

Linda Halsted, the chairwoman 
of the computer science department, 
said the only problems she sees are 
honest confusion as to whether or 
not students could add classes if 
they already had 12 credits. 

The math department also has 
apparently had few problems. “On 
the whole it seems to work reason- 
ably well. We can. come close to 
meeting the demand,” said 


Zsuzsanna Kadas, chairwoman of . 


the department. 

_ Students. have also expressed 
concerns with the availability of 
classes. “I feel cheated because as 
an exploratory student, I’m looking 
into psychology as a potential ma- 
jor,” said sophomore Nicole Cremo. 
“The lack of available courses in the 
psychology department is deterring 
me from declaring it as a major.” 

Senior Becca Hajjar received 
two classes going into the spring 
semester. “I was very disappointed 
to say the least,” Hajjar said. She 
has never gotten all her classes dur- 


ing preregistration, she said. “The 
whole system needs to be re- 
vamped.” 

Going into her final semester, 
Mandy Messier didn’ treceiveaclass 
in her minor. “When I went to reg- 
istration there was still an opening 
in that class. I question why I didn’t 
receive it if there was still an open- 
ing and itwasin my minor,” Messier 
said. oars 
Sophomore Tricia Eastman is 
worried that she may not be able to 
fulfill the requirements of her psy- 
chology major before graduation. 


. “Pllneed sevenclassesintwo years. — 
That doesn’t seem possible the way — 


things are looking right now,” 
Eastman said. 
However, not all student feed- 


back is negative. “The more senior- _ 


ity I get, the more I get the courses 
I want,” said sophomore Jose 
Peralta. 


demand for classes comes in waves. 
“It’s really a matter of trying to 
figure out three years from now 
what students’ preferences will be.” 


Committee deals with registration 


continued from page one 
also chairs the new committee. “The 
final result will not be cast in stone, 
it will be in clay. If there are prob- 
lems we can fix them,” he said. 
Hessler said, “My concerns are 
not so much with faculty colloquia 
as with student satisfaction.” 
Many students wentto the Dean 
and the President about adding 
classes, Hessler said, a sign that 


students are addressing the prob- 
lem. * 


) meet students needs they 
obvious y ‘need student input and I 
can’trepresent students if they don’t 
come to me,” she said. 

Hessler has a lot of ideas and 
concerns to take to the committee. 
“T think minors and double majors 
should be entered before electives,” 
Hessler said. The freshman should 
also know how the process works, 
she said. “I’m hoping we can offer 
something in the summer that fresh- 
men can register with more confi- 
dence.” 

Many courses are offered on a 
rotating basis and that has been a 








problem with upper classmen. 


Hessler suggested that students 
could know this rotating process if 
it was put in the catalogue. 

The future has also been thought 
out by Hessler. “I’m hoping that 
eventually we can discuss whether 
or not four credit classes need to 
meet for a longer period of time 
(than three credit courses). I’m not 
sure yet whether or not that’s neces- 
sary,” she said. 

McNamara said classes are 
given arbitrarily to students. After 
the deadline for preregistration, the 
cards are shaken up and processed 


randomly by class, seniors receiv- 


ing priority. Courses necessary to 


fulfill majors are distributed first, 
she said. 

The same process is done for 
core requirements, McNamara said. 


Electives, though, are not distrib- 


uted at preregistration but students’ 


choices are important, McNamara : 
pointed out, because they are used 


to determine the demand for vari- 
ous classes. 


life easier and happier and that’s 
what I’m going to be doing in the 
next few weeks,” McNamara said. 

Once a new curriculum has 
been proposed by the committee, it 


willbe discussed with othercampus __ 
committees and students to ensure 


that it suits everyone as much as 
possible, Lamarche said. These 
groups include the Curriculum 


Committee, departments chairs, 
students, Student Life and Marriott, 


he said. Anyone else that would 


need to be consulted isonthe com- 


mittee, Lamarche said. 


Student Activity fee increase proposed 


continued from page one 
responsible.” 

Although he wouldn't specify 
which, Buono said certain clubs do 
not plan out their missions or think 
out their plans. “Some clubs totally 
disregard the amounts of money 
they have asked for in the past,” he 
said. 

By researching other schools, 
Manna found the average activity 
fee to be $130. This helped him 
decide upon the $30 increase. 

Many clubs put on fundraisers, 
Manna said, such as Coffeehouse 
has done with selling mugs. Other 
clubs have sold t-shirts or done other 
assorted activities. 

One plan Manna has investi- 
gated is getting funding for clubs 
dealing with diversity issues through 
the Corporate and Foundation De- 
velopment office. 

“If you want to diversify the 
campus, it comes with a price,” 
Manna said. By having an outside 
source for funding, it would allow 


more diverse 
speakers who 
are“‘very high in 
demand.” 


Alettersent] saint Anselm 
to Manna by Di- Assumption 
rector of Student 


Holy Cross 
Siena 

Colby 
Villanova 

St. Lawrence 


Activities 
Jennie Cernosia 
and Celeste 
Viger, the sec- 
retary of Pro- 
gramming, read, 
“An increase in ys 
funding could AVERAGE 
enable us to es- 
tablish a com- 
mittee solely re- 
sponsible for 
weekend programming, to assist us 
in furthering our commitment to 
diversity issues, and expand our ex- 
isting commitment towards encour- 
aging students’ creativity in devel- 
oping new programs.” 

A vote for approval of the in- 
crease by the General Assembly 


Loyola (Baltimore) 
Union (Schenectady) 





Other schools’ fees* 
INSTITUTION ACTIVITY FEE BUDGET 


135 
125 
125 
130 
110 
180 
115 


263,250 
219,125 
330,125 
464,100 
188,000 
280,000 
229,655 
175 582,750 
153 296,820 
UU p UU 
135 


* Schools on the list are the nine other most-applied- 
to schools by St. Michael's students. 


will take place on Jan. 19, 1993, 
Manna said. That would be one day 
before the trustees meet, who also 
must permit the increase. 

“Tt’s one of the few things the 
General Assembly does that affects 
the whole student body,” Manna 
said. 


And, according to Maher, the 
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By Nicole Lagace 
Staff Writer 

The St. Michael’s Investment 
Responsibility Committee is 
questioning the “smoke free” 
college’s investment in the Philip 
Morris company, which sells to- 
bacco products. 

An ethical issue has been 
raised about the St. Michael’s 
College investment, said professor 
Joseph Kroger, newly appointed 
chairman of the eight member 
committee, adding that 
“some universities 
have already di- 
vested.” 

a, 


committee 
started 










Mahoney, 
who is on sab- 
batical. The com- 
mittee put together a 


proposal and pre- 
sented it to the Invest- 










Api Kroger said. 
The proposal noted that Philip 
Morris, which ranked seventh on 
the Fortune 500, is the largest 
cigarette maker in the world and 
justone of their nine factories pro- 
duces 600 million cigarettes a day. 
Marlboro, a Philip Morris brand, 
is the most advertised brand name 
consumer product in the world. 

Philip Morris also produces 
Miller beer, Kraft items, Post ce- 
reals, Jell-O, Coolwhip, and 
Sanka. 

Still, Kroger said the commit- 
tee proposed divestment from the 
company but the Board decided to 
keep their shares and investigate 
the situation further. 





St. Mike’s looks 
to divest from 
Philip Morris 


















Some in 
Michael's community 
want the college to di- 

| vest from its stock in 
Philip Morris. 








“‘We’re concerned for respon- 
sible investment,” he said. “We 
have to make the case stronger. 
Perhaps get some interest among 
students and faculty.” 

One student, Jo-Anne Parent, 
a resident assistant in Founder’s 
Hall, said she thinks the college 
should keep its investment. 

“Cigarettes have always been 
around and they will continue to 
be,” the non-smoker said. “I don’t 
like it anymore than anyone else 
but whatever makes money, 
makes money and if we 
pull out, some- 
body else will 
go in.” 









Kroger 
said there 
are other 
ways St. 
Michael’s 
can influ- 






using proxy votes 
at annual 
shareholders 
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the St. | meetings to influence 


policy,” he said. ““Man- 
agers. of corporations 
‘are responsible té 
shareholders.” 

Sometimes these resolutions 
are not put on a ballot for share- 
holders to vote on, however. Kroger 
said Wal-Mart refused a resolution 
about fairemployment policies. He 
added that the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission (SEC) is al- 
lowing corporations to ignore reso- 
lutions. 

“The SEC is upholding the 
rights of these companies to ignore 
these social resolutions,” he said. 
“given this trend we’re left with 
fewer and fewer options.” 

The IRC will continue to work 
on a stronger proposal and will 
meet with the investment board next 
May, Kroger said. 
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By Karen Neustadt 
College Press Service 
While college pot smoking has 

taken a dramatic plunge over the 
past decade, mari- 
juana has made a po- 
litical comeback as 
some students battle 
for its legalization for 
political and health 
reasons. 

“We have a former pot smoker 
in the White House,” said Doug 
McVay about President-elect Bill 
Clinton. “He made a bad joke about 
it, but both he and Al (Gore) have 
smoked the weed.” 

McVay is an activist with 
Cannabis Action Network and the 
Hemp Tour, which arranges fest- 
vals on college campuses. 

“Marijuana use is going down 
alotamong college students,” said 
Joyce Buchanan, a research assis- 
tant at the Institute for Social Re- 
search at the University of Michi- 
gan, where extensive studies on 
college drug use are conducted. 

The Institute found that pot 
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smoking among college 2 
students has dropped al- : 
most by half since 1980, m 
though it has shown a slight in- 


crease between 1990 and 1991. 

Anotherrecent survey from the 
Parents Resource Institute for Drug 
Education (PRIDE) reflects that 
drug use among young people rose 
slightly last year, reversing a three- 
year trend, and that pot usage is up 
among high school seniors. 

Pots overall drop in campus 
popularity may be because it is so 
costly, McVay said. “For the past 
10 years, the price has gone up, 
though the quality has never 
changed. In 1982, commercial- 
grade pot went for $50 to $60 an 
ounce, and now it is $150 to $200 
per ounce,” he said. 
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In spite of the num- 
bers to the contrary, 


some say that pot is 
making a comeback on campuses. 

“The government says there are 
20 million pot users, but we say 
there are 40 million,” said Steve 
Bloom, senior editor of High Times 
magazine. 

“Pot is making a comeback on 
college campuses,” Bloom said. 
“Not everyone smokes it, but the 
majority who attend rallies are us- 
Cisse 

McVay sees pot as a more re- 
laxing drug. “Pot smokers are more 
health conscious. You don’t see 
fights, you never hear of people 
abusing their spouses or kids on pot 
like you do on alcohol,” he said. 

Dr. Gloria Bertacchi, a 
Roseville, Calif. psychologist who 
specializes in drug abuse, said mari- 
juana is not an innocent drug. 

“No drugs are safe and casual,” 
she said. “Pot can induce a state 
similar to paranoid schizophrenia. 
In fact, it mimics it in some cases. 
Every drug has a side effect.” 


Much drug use at Phish show 


By Karl Ronhave 
Staff Writer 

Although the Phish concert 
was a financial success, the amount 
of illegal substances that were 
brought on to campus have raised 
some doubts over the possibility of 
having another show. 

e main problem in thé eyes. 
of the administration was the 
amount of drug use at the show. No 
massive seizure of illegal sub- 
stances took place, but use was 
high. 

It was a headache putting on 
the show and fulfilling all the 
functions that were needed of se- 
curity, said Chief of Security Don 
Sutton. Increased needs forced the 
security squad to work the show in 
conjunction with Winooski police 
and three student security groups, 
he said. 

Despite the drugs that were 
seized the crowd was very passive 
and well behaved, Sutton said. 
“Although we attracted some very 
colorful people the show was nota 
losing proposition,” he said. 

About every three years, St. 
Michael’s has bid to get a popular 
performer tocomeon campus. This 
year, the college outbid the Uni- 
versity of Vermont for the rights to 
Phish, a popular college band with 
roots in the Burlington area. 





“Hell, I probably got a 
contact high just from 
being in the gym.” 

¢ Sophomore Jeff Lougee 





Comparisons between Phish 
and the Grateful Dead are numer- 
ous, due to the loyalty of their fans 
and the use of marijuana and hal- 
lucinogens among the fans. “I’ve 
been to many a (Grateful) Dead 
show and find the scene similar, 
though much less concealed,” said 
sophomore John Gonella. “Sure 
there were drugs at the Phish show, 
but the controlling element of se- 


crecy makes it dif- 
ficult to tell just how 
much.” 

Jeff Lougee, a 
leader of one of the 
student security 
groups, confirmed 
the druguse.“‘Well, 
neither my-boys or 
myself confiscated 
any illegal sub- 
stances. However, 
it was clear that 
when the show 
started and lights 
began sparking up 
all over that there 
was use present,” 
Lougee said. “Hell, 
I probably got a 
contact high just 
from being in the 


” 


gym. 
In addition to 


marijuana, halluci- 
nogens were also 


used. Security transported two stu- 
dents to the hospital due to side 


effects from the acid they had 
“tripped” on. Security also confis- 
cated some drug paraphernalia and 
drugs, according to the Security Log. 

Geno Tangney, a student secu- 
rity officer, said the college does 
not appear to have a problem with 
illegal substances, except for un- 
derage alcohol drinking. 

While drugs are bought and 
sold on campus, Tangney said, they 
aren’t nearly the problem that alco- 
hol is. Security estimates that every 
month there is tremendous amount 
of damage done to the campus due 
to alcohol abuse. 

Fire and Rescue supports this 
finding. “The primary problem we 
face on campus is students who 
have overdosed on alcohol,” said 
Tom Kilgallen, a member of the 
squad, 

Student perception on drugs 
varies: “The issue of drug abuse as 
a societal menace is a fictional real- 


Marijuana and hallucinogens made widespread ap- 
pearances at the Phish concert on Nov. 19. 
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ity created by the media,” Gonella 
said. “Certain drugs when taken in 


an ideal setting, can take the indi- 
vidual to newly extended planes of 
consciousness.” 

Another sophomore, Matt 
Tiezzi, said he has not seen much 
drug use. “Even though I’m sure it 
exists, I don’t think itis a problem,” 
Tiezzi said. 

Gonella admitted that overus- 
ing drugs can be a potential prob- 
lem. “Drug abuse, however, which 
is often the case oncollege campuses, 
is definitely a problem that deserves 
attention,” he said. 

Jennie Cernosia, director of 
Student Activities, said she was 
pleased with the show. “The crowd 
was very respectful and relaxed. In 
fact I had a better experience with 
this Phish show than I’ve had at 
most P-Days,” she said. This show 
was the first financially successful 
concert for the college, with more 
than 50 percent of St. Michael’s 
students attending the show. 
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Amazing people: Our picks 


By Matt Mowry 
Executive Editor 
and Deena Miller 
Managing Editor 


While there are many amazing 
people on campus we are fortunate 
to work witha staff filled with them. 
Each of our editors and business 
people put much time and effort to 
produce what we feel is a quality 
newspaper. 

Derek Dionne (sports), Scott 
Merzbach (news), Kevin Patterson 
(photos), and Dan Tuohy (features) 
bring their unique styles to each of 
their sections. They helped The 
Defender achieve a strong new look 
with strong content. 

Each of the editors give up much 
of their free time on the weekends to 
produce the paper. Even more 
amazing though they manage to do 
it without killing each other and 
work together. Their dedication to 
the paper is overwhelming and we 
thank them for all they have done. 
We will miss them next semester 
but look forward to the challenges 
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of working with a whole new staff. 

Dori Lunderville, business man- 
ager, and Lisa McAdams, advertis- 
ing manager, have kept us from 
going bankrupt. They deal with our 
billing, our advertisers, and our 
budget. They are an integral part of 
the paper and we appreciate all the 
thankless work they do for us. 

We cannot forget to pay homage 
also to Kevin Bourke and John 
Bonnette, our assistant editors, who 
helped us out innumerable times 
and provided comic relief along the 
way. Mike Reiderer and John Tuttle 
are also our heroes. They deliver the 
paper to the printers and distribute 
the issues on and off campus. Just 
like the mailman, they don’tletrain, 
sleet, or snow stop them. Thanks 
guys! 

We would like to give special 
recognition to our advisor, Tim 
Peek, who will not be returning next 
semester due to conditions beyond 
our control. Tim has helped to cul- 
tivate the paper and us into some- 
thing we can be proud of. He has 
provided us with guidance and sup- 













port. We don’tknow what we would 
have done without him. What he 
has taught us will stay with us for 
many years to come. 

Tim gave up much of his own 
time to be with us. He would come 
in on the weekends, stay until mid- 
night on several occasions and al- 
ways let us know he was only a 
phone call away. He provided us 
with reams of paper on which he 
critiqued us, making us strive for 
improvement each week. Thanks 
for all you have done. 

We also need to recognize the 
people thet make it possible for The 
Defender to come out each week: 
the reporters, photographers, col- 
umnists, and our readers. Without 
you we could not exist. 

One last note: we congratulate 
all those who were included in the 
special section and thank them for 
all they have done to make St. 
Michael’s a special place. 

We hope you enjoy the last issue 
of the semester and look forward to 
bringing you another 11 issues next 


semester. Happy Holidays! 
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Euthanasia is wrong — 


I’m writing in response to the letter Derek Pratt wrote to the editor. 
Derek, as you said, “Life is a wonderful gift.” But that is the point - it’s 
a gift. NO ONE has the right to take that gift away from anyone. , 
I also, want to make a point that Euthanasia may and probably will get 
out of control. Who is to decide who lives and who dies? Personally, I want 
to leave that decision up to God. : 
Let me give you an example of what I mean. I take care of my great aunt 
on the weekends. My aunt is 99 years old. She can hardly walk, see or hear. 
She has no bladder control. She has no teeth. Many of my auntsanduncles 
want her to die. They say she’s suffering. j 
But what I see is a woman who absolutely loves it when I tell her a story 
about my life. I also see a woman that loves to be hugged. And every 
Christmas all she asks for is her health. In my eyes, why would we end her 
suffering when she also has happiness? Oh - by the way, did mention she’s 
a millionaire? maybe that’s why some want her dead. 

Do you get my point Derek? Many people may want people out of 
misery for the wrong reasons. So I hope youreconsider what you have said. 
Not all of us may actually really consider the person suffering. 4 

(By the way, I don’t believe in violent war, the death penalty, and many 
of you know I don’t believe in abortion.) Thank you for listening tome. -— 
Liz Wood ; 
Class of 1993 










The Defender Staff would like to wish 
you Happy Holidays! 






The Defender will start up agz i 
at the end of January. 







Peace! 
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Learning from others helps us 


By Linda Holingdale 
SRC Counselor 
“Matt Mowry came by for this 
week’s article.” Those words con- 
jured up the familiar feelings asso- 
ciated with leaving a paper way 
too close to the due date! I scurried 
off to my files in search of some- 
one else’s words of wisdom, but 
then I realized that was a cop out. 
That little inner voice that tries to 
keep me honest said, “Use your 
own words kiddo.” So, here goes... 
I sometimes can’t stand my own 
company! This happens when I let 
my tiredness, stress, self-pity, and 
personal dishonesty propel me into 
a negative cycle. This cycle takes 
on a life of its own until I’m ready 
to interrupt it. 
Now don’t misunderstand me, 
Iknow it’s OK tohave the crankies 
once in a while. It’s even thera- 


(This CIP column presents an article each week in the 
writer's native language with an English translation. This 
week's column is written in Spanish by Rodolfo Ripepi from 


Venezuela.) 


By Rodolfo Ripepi 
CIP Columnist 


Venezuela fronteriza al sur con 
Brazil, al oeste con Colombia y al 
norte y este con el Mar Caribe y el 


Atlantico respectivamente. 


Brazil y Venezuela comparten la 
selva amazonica, de la cual Brazil 
posee la mayor parte. Aunque Ven- 
ezuela tiene buenas relationes 
politicascon Brazil, no tienen mucho 
en comutn. 

Colombia situada al oeste no tine 
ningun problema con Venezuela, 
pero esta causa un problema social 
en Venezuela que es trafico de 
drogas y armas. Colombia posee la 
produccién de cocaina que se 
distribuye y consume en todo el 
mundo. 

Venezuela por estar bien situado 
geograficamente en terminos de 
tactica de ditributién por tener mas 
oceano abierto al mundo occidental 
y los Estados Unidos. Es por eso 


Venezuela’s resources 


By Claudia Zelaya 
Translator 
Venezuela has borders with Bra- 
zil to the South, Colombia to the 
west, and the caribbean to the east. 
Brazil and Venezuela share the 
Amazon jungle in which Brazil owns 
the biggest part. Even though Ven- 
ezuela has good political relations 
with Brazil, these two countries 
don’t have too much in common. 
Columbia to the west on the other 
hand has no problems with Venezu- 
ela what-so-ever. However, Co- 
lombia brings a social problem into 
Venezuela: drugs and armament 
traffic. Colombia has the greatest 
production of cocaine. This cocaine 
is consumed world wide. 
Venezuela is situated very well 
geographically. Ithas an open ocean 
to the western world and the United 
States. For these reasons, Venezu- 


peutic to siton the pity-pot fir a little 
bit. But, for me, taking in residence 
in the house of gloom is simply a 
difficult way to live. So, how do I 
get out of this self-defeating situa- 
tion, you ask? With your help, I 
answer! 

I learn from you in two ways. 
The first way leaves me feeling both 
sad and curious. I hear and see some 
people treating others with hurtful, 
disrespectful behaviors. Gossip, 
mind-games, words used to cause 
pain, lies, blaming, and excuse 
making are a few ways in which 
people keep themselves blocked 
from one another as well as from 
their true selves. 

This is fear, this is protection, 
this is a lonely, sad way to live. 
When I catch little moments of this 
behavior, I’m reminded of how I 
sometimes behave that way. I know 


que Venezuela se esta combirtiendo 
en un pais en donde la mafia y la 
corrupcién mandan. La devilidad 
politica que sufre Venezuela le da 
pie a la mafia de entrar facilmente a 
intervenir. 

En la frontera de Columbia y 
Venezuela hay una gran extencién 
de selva territo io inhabitado lo cual 
hace mas facil el trafico do drogas. 
Por otro lado Venezuela tiene una 
gran ventaja teniendo casi i000 
kilometros (Alrededor de 660 
millas) de mar. Este proporciona 
acceso a la importacién y 
exportacion. 

Aunque Venezuela esta en una 
situacion politica critica, tiene un 
gran potencial en lo que se refiere al 
material de exportaci6n que tiene. 
Por ejemplo, el hierro, aluminio, 
carbon y petroleo son unos de los 
principales materiales que Venezu- 
ela exporta y adquiere un gran 
pocentaje de divisas que entran al 
pais cada afio. Venezuela tiene una 


elais rapidly becoming a country in 
which the mob and corruption gov- 
ern. Venezuela’s political weakness 
allows the mob free entrance and 
intervention into this country. 

Between Colombia and Ven- 
ezuela there is a great extension of 
jungle. This jungle facilitates the 
drug traffic. On the other hand, 
Venezuela enjoys a great deal of 
sea; around 1,000 kilometers 
(around 660 miles) of sea. This sea 
allows access to exportation and 
importation. 

Despite Venezuela’s political 
problems, this country has a great 
deal of resources. For instance, steel, 
aluminum, carbon, and petroleum 
are some of the main materials Ven- 
ezuela exports. These exports mean 
revenues for the country. Venezu- 
ela has a big reserve of iron and 
aluminum. This reserve will allow 


a 


I don’t want to be ruled by 
my fears, so I try to inter- 
rupt the cycle. 

The second way I learn 
from you leaves me feeling grateful 
and peaceful. If i pay attention, Iam 
blessed everyday with gifts of hon- 
esty, respect, and goodness. People 
come into my office or stop me on 
campus and choose to show me 
their hearts and soul. What a way to 
spend the day! 

These folks also have fears, pains, 
disappointments, conflicts, butthey 
have decided to work with those 
discomforts in an honest, affirming, 
“T’m going to make something with 
this” kind of way. I thank each and 
every one of you for reminding me, 
and inspiring me, to deal with the 
fear but live in love. 

These are difficult times. We 
don’t have to look far to witness 


gran reserva de hierro y aluminio 
aue dara para por lo menos unos 
100 anos mas. También poseen una 
de las reservas de petroleo mas 
grandes del mundo. Las divisas que 


éste genéraal pais al afio avarcan un > 


70% del dinero que entra al pais por 
exportacion cada ajfio. 

Sin dejar de mensionar las 
bellezas naturales que en Venezu- 
elan se situan. Tales como la gran 
sabana, la cual queda en el medio de 
la amazona venezolana. tambien 
tiene unas playas e islas bellisimas 
habitadas e inhabitadas que sirven 
de recreaci6n para muchos de los 
turistas que visitan nuestro pais cada 
afio. 

La isla principal y mas grande es 
una llamada “La isla de Margarita” 
que queda no muy apartada de la 
costa al noreste de Venezuela. El 
resto de las islas son en su mayoria 
archipiélagos. El mas famoso es un 
grupo situado al norte y muy cerca 
de lacosta. Estos son llamados “Los 


are surpassed only by 


at least 100 more years of reserve. 
Venezuela also has one of the big- 
gest petroleum reserves in the world. 
Around 70 percent of the money 
that comes from exportation each 
year, comes from petroleum prod- 
ucts. 

Venezuela is not only resources. 
Its natural beauty is also incredible. 
The “great Sabana”is a splendid 
beauty in the middle of the Amazon. 
The islands and the beaches are also 
breath taking. Some of those islands 
are inhabited and they serve as great 
recreation to the thousands of tour- 
ists that visit this country each year. 

The main and the biggest Island 
in Venezuela is known as “Isla 
Maragarita.” This Island is situated 
to the northeast of Venezuela and 
gets hundreds-of-thousands of 
tourists each year. The rest of the 
islands are Archipielagos. the most 


pain. We watch our tubes and see 
people struggling for basic survival. 
We look on as groups of people are 
marginalized, discounted, and ex- 
cluded from our self-righteous, 
mainstream society. 

Each one of us forgets from time 
to time to put into proper perspec- 
tive our “complaint of the day.” We 
also don’t have to look far to wit- 
ness care and action. 

Some RAs and other students 
are working very hard to make St. 
Michael’s a better place. The folks 
in Marriott feed us well everyday. 
Some of “the administration” care 
deeply and bust their butts to serve 
you well. Some faculty believe in 
what they teach and believe in you. 


Roques” o “El Archipiélago de los 
Roque.” Este es famoso por los 
corales que sus playas brindan. Estas 
proveen una soledad y paz no 
encontradaen ningiin otro ladoenel 
mundo. 

Algo que es significativo. en 
Venezuela as su variedad de clima 
en todo su territorio. Por ejemplo, si 
vamos oOara el noroeste nos 
encontramos con un decierto en el 
estado de Falc6n con temperaturas 
de casi 110 grados F. Si nos vamos 
al sur de este decierto existe la 
segunda montafia mas grande del 
mundo llamada “El pico Bolivar.” 
Esta mide casi tres millas de altura. 
Por ésta razon en ella se presenta 
una capa de nieve en su pico durante 
todo el afio con una temperatura 
entre 32 y 10 grados F. 

Hiyendonos al este unos 150 
millas hay una llanura que se 
extiende por todo el centro del pais. 
El clima es bastante caliente en la 
temporada de sequia. En la 


famous group of Archipielagos is 
the well known “Los Roques” or 
“The Archipielago of the Roques.” 
“Los Roques” are famous for the 
beautiful choral and beaches. These 
beaches give such tranquility and 
peace, not found in any other place 
of the world. 

Something very significant about 
Venezuela is its variety in climate 
throughout the entire territory. For 
instance, if we go tothe northeast 
We’ll find a desert, located in Fal- 
con State. There the temperature 
reaches almost 110 degrees. If from 
the. desert a person moves south, 
he’ ll find the second biggest moun- 
tain in the world, “The Pico Bolivar.” 
Because of the great altitude of this 
mountain, there’s always snow on 
top of it. The average temperature is 
between 10 degrees and 32 degrees. 

Traveling east, and about 150 


Some people move beyond their 
comfort to expand their own hori- 
zons and to reach out to other 
human beings. 

As we wrap up another se- 
mester and head into the holidays 
I wish you well. For those who are 
motivated by love, I wish for you 
the courage to open up and let 
someone give you a hand while 
also extending yours. For those 
who are motivated by love, I wish 
for you a return of that love ten- 
fold! Thank you for your 
gifts...they are noticed and appre- 
ciated. 

Peaceful holidays and a truth 
filled new year to you all...travel 
safely! 








temporada de lluvia que es 
generalmente entre diciembre y 
mayo, esta zona se indunda 
combirtiendose en un gigantezco 
lago. 

Y si nos vamos para mas al sur 


-unas'100 millas que vendria siendo 


el sureste de Venezuela, 
encontramos la vegetacion més 
grande del mundo en la cual existen 
las montanas mas antiguas. Ya 
mencionada antes, zona es la 
llamada “las Amazonas.” 

Esta extencion de terreno ésta es 
un parque nacional, locual significa 
que no puede ser urbanizado. 
Aunque Brazil tiene la mayor parte 
de la selva amazo6nica, Venezuela 
es la unica que conserva y protéje. 
En ésta region llueve durante todo 
el afio, por ésta raz6n es una gran 
reserva de flora y fauna no existente 
en ningun otro lado. Otros muchos 
de los turistas que visitan éste pais 
cada afio son atraidos por lo 
exuverante de ésta region. 


its beauty 


miles further, there’s a big valley 
that extends to the center of the 
country. The weather is very hot 
during the fry season. In the wet 
season, December through May, this 
zone is covered by water and forms 
a big lake. Finally, 100 miles to the 
southeast of Venezuela there is the 
biggest vegetation in the world. 
There, the oldest mountains are 
found. This wonderful vegetation is 
found in the Amazon territory. 
The Amazon territory is a na- 
tional park, so it can’t be urbanized. 
Even though Brazil has the biggest 
part of the Amazon, Venezuela is 
the only one that conserves and pro- 
tects it. Here it rains all the year 
around so there are always big re- 
serves of flora and fauna. many of 
the tourists that visit our country 
each year are mostly attracted to the 
exuberance of this region. - - - - - ~ - 
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bye ticks and 
Aandruff and back zits and ig cj 
a life threatening scl 


these are a few of the things | think suck. 


When hung-over, when the grades stink, 
when I’m feeeeling saaaaad, | simply 
remember some things that suck worse, 
and then | don’t feeeel sooo baaaad! 


Buming your 
calling her Nancy 


taking a gamble 
these are 4 few of 


ist head and bed head, a 
licking a pole in the midale of wii 
- . - inter, 
thinking of things that rhyme with the sound uck, 
these are a few of the things | think suck. 


When the car dies, when the pipes burst, 


s: 
= 


Sung to the tune of “My Favorite Things” from The Sound of Music. 


Biting on tin foil, dog farts and foot fungus, 
high impact 


safe . 
ee pag: few of the things ! think suck. 


aerobics, mosquitos that stung US, 
hone bill when its ninety bucks, 


Oprah and big oozing blisters, 


bane crushing wreck with a truck, 


hona hot piece of pizza, 
when her name is Lisa, 
and having no luck, 
the things | think suck. 


( 


big Wooden splinter 


ut 


when I'm feeeeling saaaaad, | simply 42 
remember some things that suck worse, a5 Of, 
and then | don't feeeel soo00000000 0 “ox? % ~ 
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Dave 







THANKYOU THANKYOUVERYMUCH THANKYOU! 
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1 by David Miller 


The real reason we’re. in Somalia 


By Rob Reuter 
Dr. Compassion 


Place: The White House War 
Room. Time: Sometime last week. 

President Bush said, “Gentle- 
men, I wanna invade someplace. I 
just got fired. I’m out of a job ina 
month orso. I’m pissed off. Iwanna 
take it out on somebody. Gimme a 
cigarette.” 

“Sir,” said General Guido Tes- 
tosterone, “With this limited 
amount of time, there’s no one we 
can effectively invade.” 

“Don’t give me that crap!” 
Bush screamed, jumping out of 
his seat, knocking over the half- 
empty bottle of Jack Daniel’s. 
“Traq! Libya! Columbia! Freaking 
MONTANA! I don’t care! I’ve 
only got a month before I’m just 
Joe Blow Citizen again, and I 
WANT TO OCCUPY SOME- 
BODY WHILE I STILL CAN!” 
The President took a deep drag off 


of the unfiltered Lucky Strike, glared 
at the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and 
exhaled before sitting down. 

“Sir,” Testosterone said in a 
slow, calming voice, “It’s just the 
matter of time. We can’t put to- 
gether a force capable of going into 
any of the countries actively an- 
tagonizing us before you abdicate. 
Not only that, without a good rea- 
son for invasion, the press’ lI kill us. 
Now why don’t you take another 
Halcion and —” 

Bush pulled out a .38 Smith & 
Wesson Police Special, placed it on 
the table, and stared daggers at Tes- 
tosterone. “You find someplace we 
can take over, Testosterone,” Bush 
rasped, “Or by God, They won’t 
find all the pieces of you.” 

Someone knocked on the door, 
and managed to say “Hey guys, can 
I—” before Bush whirled around 
and put two bullets through the door. 
“T told you to stay the hell out of 
here, Danny!” Bush shouted. 


“Well?” he said to Testosterone, 
pointing the gun at him and cocking 
It. 

“Uhhh... Sir, P’ve got it! Soma- 
lia!” 

Bush squinted his eyes in confu- 
sion. “Where the hell’s that? In Ja- 
pan? We can’t invade Japan, they’11 
foreclose on us.” He poured another 
shot of whiskey. 

“No sir,” Testosterone said, “It’s 


in Africa. The country’s ina state of 


anarchy. Small roving gangs with 
guns are in control. The poor are 
starving to death because the gangs 
won’t allow emergency supplies to 
get to them.” 

“Africa,” Bush said, and 
knocked back the shot, grimacing. 
“Who the hell cares about Africa? 
The public’ll never go for it.” 

“They will if we play it right, sir. 
We send some photographers over 
to take pictures of the hungriest, 
skinniest, most bloated-stomach- 
lose-your-lunch-heartbreaking- 
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“Hello, I'm Clarence Jones from Bill’s office and... 


Oh! Hey! 


Mistletoe!” 


THE BARKING DOG 


BY DARRYL KLUSKOWSKI 
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“He's always béen the 





disgusting little kids we can find. 
Pictures that’]1l make America 
wanna puke. Then, we ship ‘em 
anonymously to the Times, 
Newsweek, everybody. There’ll be 
a huge public outcry for some kind 
of action!” 

“Bull,” Bush said, swaying un- 
steadily in his seat. “Some hippie 
bastard’ll just set up another rock 
concert.” 

“Not if we move faster than the 
hippies, sir. We can send in troops 
immediately. The public won’t mind 
because no one will get killed. How 
are five skinny guys ina 1975 Dodge 
pickup with one hand grenade be- 
tween them gonna hurt the United 
States Army? With no resistance, 
we can be in total control in hours! 
We’ll tell the press about the inva- 
sion a long way beforehand, so they 
can get lots of pictures. You'll look 


REINDEER!// 
The tawdry tale ofa 


lead reindeer and the real 
rhis glowing 
Kis Sriends | 
Co-workers tell Oe A CP- 
“He was completely cut of control!=S.Claus, loss ry 
He's @ wildman! Defintlely a party anfmal! “TheElves 
ideal lover leave him alone !—Mrs. Claus 
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great in the public eye!” Testos- 
terone said. 

Bush paused, then smiled and 
put the gun down. “Sounds great! 
Set it up for next week! But first 
we need a really cool name for it 
all. How about...” Bush paused, 
fell asleep briefly, awoke and said, 
“Operation Public Relations?” 

“I was thinking more along 
the lines of Operation Restore 
Hope,” Testosterone said. 

Bush frowned, then shot Tes- 
tosterone twice in the chest. He 
rang the intercom. “Danny? Get 
in here. Clean up the place, then 
tell Colin Powell to start Opera- 
tion Restore Hope.” He clicked 
off, and said to Testosterone’s 
corpse: “You were right, but don’t 
ever contradict me in front of the 
others!” 
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By Deena Miller 
Managing Editor 


We’ veall metpeople who have 
made a difference in our lives. 
Maybe it was a great-aunt, a third 
grade teacher, little league coach, 
or best friend. Ormaybe someone 
you ran into on the street and you 
don’t even remember their name. 
Somehow these people have 
impacted our lives in such a way 
that we’ll probably remember 
them for many years to come. 

The people in this section fall 
in this category. Through their 
generosity, selflessness, and care 
they’ve managed to make a dif- 





















The Defender salutes ... 
Amazing people 
at St. Michael’s 


ference in our community. 
Some have opened our eyes to 
issues of diversity, others have been 


. there when we needed to talk. 


As part of an academic institu- 
tion, they have educated us in ways 
that go beyond the classroom. 

Our goal in organizing this sec- 
tion, was to give credit to some 
whose efforts are often overlooked. 

In the Nov. 18 issue of The De- 

fender, we requested nominations 

for “amazing people.” Through 
these responses and word-of-mouth 
we found 12 people who go above 
and beyond their regular duties at 
St. Michael’s. 

It would take much more than 


those who make life a little more 






four pages to include everyone on 
campus who has made St. 
Michael’s our second home. 

Instead, we’ ve tried to include 
various areas of campus life — 
from the dorms, to the class- 
rooms, to the playing fields and 
everything in between. 

So often we get caught up in 
our lives that we forget to thank 


enjoyable. 

To the people in this section, 
we thank you for all you do. And 
to all those who do their best to 
make St. Michael’s a place to 
learn and have fun, we thank you, 
too. 


Joke a day won't 
keep Zat : away 


By Kevin Bourke 
Assistant Editor 


Why did the elephant quit his 


job at the circus? 

Because he worked for peanuts. 

Somehow you just have to laugh 
when “Zaf” tells his jokes. He has 
the unique ability to make you laugh. 

_ Zafir Bludovichis aman of many 
titles at St. Michael’s. His roles as 
Assistant Athletic Director, Athletic 
Trainer/Physical Therapist, and 
Men’s Cross Country coach only 
begin to tell the whole story. 

“T know first-hand how hard he 
works for St. Michael’s and the 
community,” Director of Admis- 
sions Jacqueline Murphy said. She 
knows because she is also his wife. 

It’s hard to imagine someone 
who works harder or more hours. 

Zaf’s primary job is rehabilita- 
tion and athletic training. 

“As far as athletic training goes, 
I’m in charge of the well-being of 
20 varsity sports or about 300 to 400 
students,” Zaf said. 

He takes care of the competitors 
both on and off the field and reha- 
bilitates them. Sometimes he even 
takes referrals from non-athletes. 

Senior soccer player. Joanne 
Wyckoff said, “Zaf’s a great guy. 
He’s done a lot for me during my 
four years here. He tells corny jokes, 
but we still love him.” 

“T think a lot of people think he 
treats just athletes, but he does not 
say no to anyone,” Murphy said. 

Zaf also focuses on injury pre- 
vention through education. He gives 
nutrition lectures and helps teams 
with weight conditioning. 

He has many administrative re- 
sponsibilities. “Basically, I assist 
Ed (Markey) and Sue (Duprat) with 
day to day activities,” he said. He is 
in charge of scheduling ice hockey 
and cross-country events and get- 
ting officials for swim meets. 

_“He’s sucha personal help to me 
that I cannot attempt to describe his 
value,” Markey said. 

A typical day starts at 8:30 a.m., 
Zaf said. He usually does rehab and 
evaluations until noon. 


Zaf treats sophomore Jason‘Cur 


The rest of his day, from 2:30 to 
8:30 is the most hectic. This is when 
he covers practices for the teams on 
campus. 

“In between that, you geta bunch 
of phone calls and try to put out any 
fires that have started,” Zaf said. 
“There’s always something that has 
to be done like fitness testing, flex- 
ibility screening or budgets.” 

But even more important than 
his time, Zaf always gives his heart. 
A 


“He tells corny jokes, but 
we still love him.” 


*Senior Joanne Wyckoff 


“Sure he fixes people’s bodies, 
but he’s also able to help students 
solve problems because he’s with 
them so much,” Murphy said. 

“As long as you can handle his 
jokes and you don’t mind waiting 
around, he’ll get you back in shape,” 
said sophomore swimmer Colleen 
Crossman. 

“The best way to describe Zaf is 
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that he has one fault: he is the most 
giving, compassionate, cooperative 
man I’ve ever met,” Markey said. 

And he should know, they have 
been working together for almost 
18 years now. 

Zaf also does physical therapy 
on the side, is on a recreation board 
in Colchester, and runs the St. 
Michael’s All-Sports Camp for two 
weeks in July. 

“He doesn’t have time for him- 
self because he is always giving it to 
students and people around him,” 
Markey said. 

Somehow he finds time to spend 
with his wife and two girls. Zoe is 
five and Bryce is three. 

So why does Zaf give so much 
of his time and dedication to St. 
Michael’s, despite the long hours 
and hard work? Simply put, he loves 
his job. 

“Tt’s what I like to do best,” Zaf 
said. “This is chaos, but it’s great. 
This is what it’s all about.” 
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Treasures found 
beyond classroom 


By Benjamin J. Ardito 
Staff Writer 

Walking down the second floor 
hall of St. Edmunds, you pass many 
office doors, some open, some 
closed. 

You may notice a warm glow 
coming from the office of Professor 
John Hanagan. 

Look inside, a soft light shines 
on the happy face of the 26-year 
philosophy veteran of St. Mikes. 

“The first time I ever saw him 
was freshman year,” said senior Jenn 
Crimi. “I remember a glint in his 
eyes, a passion. I sensed a power in him, an inner strength. I just knew I 
wanted to take a class with him. 

“Tremember him saying once, ‘Show me the state of yourroom and I'll 
show you the state of your mind.’ I always find myself saying and 
remembering things he told us in class.” 

“T teach what I wantto learn at the time so I learn also from the students,” 
Hanagan said. “Students respond to that very well.” 

Hanagan’s personal approach to teaching has made an impact on many 
students here at St. Michael’s. 

Senior Rob Woodman said, “The relationship and the personality he 
shares with his students has sparked an interest in me. He has made mc look 
at learning in an entirely comfortable way.” 

Hanagan also hasan adoration for Japanese religion. Last spring he was 
in Japan on sabbatical where he taught eastern philosophies and history of 
Buddhism. 

Another hobby Hanagan enjoys is the piano, the thrill of tickling the 
ivory keys, producing the sounds of classical to jazz music. 

Dr. Larry McCrorey, Dean of Allied Health at the University of 
Vermont and long time friend of Hanagan, played with him at Burlington 
spots such as the Icehouse, the Sheraton, and Waterworks. 

“He is a very accomplished musician, there is no question about that,” 
McCrorey said. “I had an awful good time playing with him.” 

Hanagan also played at McCrorey’s daughter’s wedding. “The things 
he does for people are because it’s the kind of guy he is.” McCrorey said. 

Hanagan and McCrorey also share another interest, this one not so 
“down to earth” as playing music. They both enjoy soaring among the 
clouds, flying planes. 

Hanagan was hooked after his first take-off in 1983, he said. After 
getting his pilot’s license, he later received a license to instruct. 

“T couldn’t afford to fly on a teacher’s salary,” Hanagan said. “So I 
learned to instruct, teaching people how to instruct others.” 

“Teaching is really my major love,” he said. “It’s the focus of my life. 
Teaching taps into the mind, music the artistic side, and flying is challenging 
to the scientific.” 
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Philosophy prof. John Hanagan 


deli. supervisor, Cynthia. seems. to have foe a compromise 
between all her loves in life. She is great at what she does, and it shows; 
in her deli, her personality, and her smile. 

- “Tf there are any personal, ‘reasonable requests shout the deli, I 
would really like to hear them --more of something, Jess of some- 
thing, added something, I have to go. oe AMARC, bur? He 
see what I can do.” 
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Cernosia stresses value of c 


By John Bonnette 
Assistant Editor 


Director, advisor, mother, or 
friend. 

These are just some of the words 
used to describe Director of Student 
Activities Jennie Cermnosia. 

“Jennie manages to be a won- 
derful listener. What makers her so 
effective is that she is so caring and 
she so easily communicates that 
caring, even when she’s disagree- 
ing with a student,” said Make Sa- 
mara, dean of student affairs. 

Cernosia, who has been at St. 
Michael’s since 1977, said she sees 
herself as being there to help the 
various clubs, not to tell them what 
to do. 

“The way I like to describe it is 
that I don’t direct Student Activities. 
I manage them and make sure things 
get done,” Cenosia said. 

Cernosia said she tries to teach 
students the value of being part of 
the community. 

Students who have worked 
closely with Cernosia said she is 
always been willing to do what ever 
ittakes to help you accomplish your 
goals. 

“She has a very strong relation- 
ship with her students. She’s more a 
person who directs you in ways to 


Director of Student Activities Jennie Cernosia sits in her office surrounded b 


go. She doesn’t lead but will bend 
over backwards in helping you todo 
what you want to do,” Senior Todd 
Hill said. 

Cernosia’s job requires her to be 
involved with most of the major 
activities on campus, including 
overseeing 40 clubs and organiza- 
tions and sitting on various commit- 
tees. 

With that many responsibilities 


one would think Cenosia would 
spend half the time wondering 
whether she’s coming or going. 

“Tve never felt overwhelmed 
because I enjoy it so much. Some- 
times it gets busy but I’m not a 
person who gets overwhelmed eas- 
ily,” Cenosia said. 

“T love just talking to people and 
helping them with things that are 
going on with them.” 


‘Heart of theater program’ 
teaches and battles cancer 


By Kelly Mello 
Staff Writer 


Professor Joanne Rathgeb of the 
fine arts department is more than 
just a professor. Her love for 
teaching will keep her working at 
St. Michael”s despite her battle to 
fight cancer. 

“You would have to devote a 
whole newspaper to Mrs. R. to re- 
ally describe what a great person 
she is,” said Justin Smith, a third- 
year student of Rathgeb’s. 

Rathgeb came to St. Michael’s 
as an English professor in 1965. 
Her husband Donald Rathgeb, 
Chairperson of the Theater Depart- 
ment, was asked to come to St. 
Michael’s to teach drama courses as 
well. 

The Rathgebs built a fine arts 
department of high caliber. “The 
department came about because it 
was necessary for people who 
wanted to go on to graduate school 
in the arts,” she said. 

“In many ways, she is the heart 
of the theater program,” Mr. Rathgeb 
said. 

In other ways she is also a role 
model. 

Rathgeb is an eight-year survi- 
vor of breast cancer and has chosen 
to continue working as long as pos- 
sible. 

“She takes a negative experi- 
ence and turns it into an educational 
experience,” Peter Harrigan, the- 
ater professor and former student of 
Rathgeb’s, said. “It would be easy 
to take herself as a victim but she 
does the exact opposite by continu- 
ing to help others.” 

Rathgeb said her illness has been 
difficult, but itmakes her more aware 
of problems students and others 
might have with their families. 
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“Tn some ways it hasn’t changed 
me for the students’ sake but in 
other ways it has intensified every- 
thing I do,” she said. 

“Professors like Mrs. Rathgeb 
aren’t going to let students fail,” 
Mr. Rathgeb said. “She wants stu- 
dents to succeed.” 

Spending time with students is 
her job, Rathgeb said. “Teachers 
have to make choices,” she said. 
“Some research and publish and 
aren’t always available. My choice 
is accessibility.” 

Rathgeb said she tries to bring 
out what is good within her stu- 
dents. “It is hard for people to know 
what their abilities are; what they 
are good at,” she said. “I try to show 
them through individual guidance.” 

Much of Rathgeb’s time is spent 
in One-on-one coaching sessions 
with students. “She identifies 
strengths in performances and 
weaknesses,” Mr. Rathgeb said. 
“And she’s able to take the next step 
to help improve beyond what the 
student thought they could accom- 
plish.” 

“She will break down every line 
and relate it to something in you or 


in her, so that you 
can read it with 
more feeling,” 
Smith said. 
Rathgeb said 
she began in pro- 
fessional theater 
jin the Midwest 


wanted to teach 
the arts. After 15 
years in college 
and professional 
theater she came 
to St. Michael’s, 
“T always knew I 
was a teacher,” 
she said. “I don’t 
know how, but I always knew.” 

“Art gives quality to your life; in 
order to be excellent you have to 
make an enormous commitment,” 
she said. “I believe that theater can 
play an extremely important part in 
everybody’s life if they allow it.” 

“Very few people, including 
those who are perfectly healthy, 
could keep up with her and what she 
has done as a cancer survivor,” Mr. 
Rathgeb said. 

Donald Rathgeb, Jr, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Rathgeb said, “I have a 


hard time imagining she’s sick be- 


cause my mother works harder than 
I do.” 

Much of Rathgeb’s time is spent 
speaking and lobbying about breast 
cancer. “She cares about people,” 
he said. “She is making an impact 
on all the women on this campus, in 
this state, even those who aren’t 
even: born yet.” 

“T thank, appreciate and love all 
those who feel Ihave inspired them,” 
she said. “Whatitall comes down to 
is I love my. work and I love the 
students and I wouldn’t give it up 
for anything.” 


but she knew she | 
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In fact, Cemosia said the only 
times she gets frustrated with her 
job is when people don’t under- 
stand what she tries to do with her 
job - to balance what students are 
trying to do with the mission of the 
school and come out with a middle 
point. 

Senior Class Officer John Drake 
said Cermmosia does a good of plac- 
ing the students in her position so 





ommunity 


they understand why things need to 
be done a certain way. 

“T think she feels a lot of anxiety 
when she can’t tell us what we want 
to do. So when dealing with us she 
tries to put herself in our shoes and 
understand what we want and also 
put us in her shoes so we understand 
what the school wants,” Drake said. 

Samara added that her love for 
the students and the school enables 
her to accomplish what she has. 

“You know that her commit- 
ment to the students is unquestion- 
able and that her commitment to the 
school and its mission is unques- 
tionable, her longevity here is a test 
to that,” Samara said. 

“She balances her love and com- 
mitment for the students with her 
love and commitment for the insti- 
tution and I think that is what makes 
her so effective here,” Samara said. 

“There is a great deal of value in 
contributing to your community, 
both here and when you leave here, 
and trying to enhance it,” Cernosia 
said. “People who are involved here 
are primarily the ones thatare going 
to be leaving here and doing stuff in 
their own communities.” 

Cernosia, who is married and 
has two children, also sits on the 
Williston School Board and writes 
for the Williston newspaper. 
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‘Diversity machine’ 
opens eyes on campus 


By Jennifer Pitz 
Staff Writer 


Craig E. Mitchell has be- 
come a role model of diver- 
sity. 

Disc jockying at school 
functions, being an Resident § 
Assistant for two years, and 
working as Music Director for 
WWPY are only a few of his 
contributions to St. Michael’s. 

Being black at asmall New 
England school, could be 
enough of a challenge, but 
Mitchell is also openly homo- 
sexual. He recently shared that 
in front of the Student Asso- 
ciation (SA). 

“To get up there in front of 
the SA was liberating,” he said. 

“If I can change one 
person’s mind, or open their 
eyes, then that’s great.” 

And opened eyes he has. 

“T hate lying. This is a 
large part of my identity. It’s 
wholam,” said Mitchell. “For 
19 years I had to be quiet about 


this. I worried about the reactions of 
the parents of the guys on my floor, 
but I got an opportunity to talk to 
some of them that were psyched.” 
“T try in as best a fashion to tell 
my story, if people listen, then 
maybe they’Il think about it.”. 
Seniors Rob “RF” Fardin and 
Ed “MC” Calnan are just two of the 


people that Mitchell’s life and story 
“have touched. Evers 
Fardin remembers the first time - 


that Mitchell impacted his life dur- 
ing his sophomore year. 

“He (Mitchell) sang at Dan 
Murray’s mass,” he said. “I don’t 
think he knew Dan any better than 
he knew us, but he did it because he 
was nice. He sang “Amazing 
Grace”, it was very powerful.” 

Fardin admits at first he wasn’t 
comfortable about Mitchell’s sexu- 


By Kim Tran 
Staff Writer 


The heart and soul of the 
M.O.V.E. office has announced that 
she will leave at the end of July. 

Neila Anderson-Decelles, di- 
rector of the M.O.V.E office for 
three years is calling it quits to de- 
vote time to her baby. 

The decision was not an easy 
one for her to make. She said, “It 
was a tough decision because I love 
my job and I don’t think I can find 
any other job like it.” 

Anderson-Decelles said to be a 
good director for this program, she 
must put in at least 60 hours a week. 
That is something that she can’t do 
when her expected baby arrives. “I 
can’t do it because I want tobe there 
with my baby,”she said. 

In the short three years, Ander- 
son-Decelles has managed to 
transform M.O.V.E into a visible 
program. There are more programs 
and volunteers now than ever, she 
said. Currently, there are 1,200 
students and faculties who are in- 
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ality. “I didn’t know if he knew that 
I knew he was gay,” said Fardin. - 
»Fardin said he called Mitchell to 
talk after receiving a letter explain- 
ing that he was gay. “At first I was 
uncomfortable with the letter, be- 
cause I thought it was a letter of 
“interest”, but when I got to the end, 
I knew that wasn’t the case.” 
“When I called him, it was, like 
two old friends who hadn’t seen 
each other getting together again,” 
he said. “Trust and honesty and good 
feelings were there. I started joking 
with him about what I got from the 
letter at first, Mitchell said to me, 
‘Don’t flatter yourself,’” said Fardin. 
Fardin and Calnan both believe 
there is something about Mitchell 
that stands out. 
“There’s this energy about him 
that comes out in his laughter, voice 


volved in the M.O.V.E program. 
“Students and faculties are rising to 
the challenges,” she said. 

Anderson-Decelles saidthe 
move into Alliot Student Center. 
has made the office more acces- 
sible. 

The location might have a part in 
M.O.V.E’s success, but the greatest 
factor is Anderson-Decelles. 

“She is full of energy. She is a 
very friendly person. She’ll do 
anything for you. If you have a 
problem just call her,” said Mich- 
elle Soucy, a M.O.V.E. leader. 

Father Vanderwheel said, “Her 
enthusiasm is catchy. She’s a fine 
and wonderful person.” 

“Her real strength is she’s gota 
great heart. She’s very kind, very 
giving and very genuine,” said Fa- 
ther Mike Cronogue. “She is a good 
witness and model for what she 
talks about. She talks about a lot of 
community serviceand she does it.” 

Anderson-Decelles is a St. 
Michael’s College alumni. She 
graduated in 1988. While she was a 
St. Michael’s student she was also a 


and actions,” said 
Fardin. 

“He has this 
ability to light up 
a room whenever 
he walks into it,” 
said Calnan. 

Both agree 
that Mitchell has 
made it easier for 
them to accept 
homosexuality. 

“T think every 
person that meets 
Craig and gets to 
know him as a 
person as well as 
a gay person ben- 
efits,” he said. 
“Craig Mitchell is 
a hard person not 
to like.” 

Mitchell’s 
| housemate, senior 
y Brian Pear, said 
H Mitchell takes 
people for what 
they are. 

“Diversity 
isn’t the first thing in mind when 
people pick a school like St. 
Michael’s, but here we are, with this 
opportunity to meet and talk to this 
gay, black man from the midwest,” 
said Pear. 

Pear describes Mitchell as a 
“walking diversity machine.” 

“He brings a strong, positive 
message to St. Michael’s, there’s 
nothing negative about whathe says, 
noaccusation towards others.,” Pear 
said. 

“If I went to school ina big city, 
I would miss the enriching part of 
getting apersonality,” Mitchell said. 

“The struggling process is a part 
of me. I went through three long, 
difficult, suicidal years, it was a 
living hell, but I’m glad that I did 
because I’d have missed all those 
different parts that make me- me.” 


very active volunteer with the 
M.O.V.E office. She participated in 
the Little Brother/Little Sister pro- 
gram. She also tutored at local pris- 
ons and helped out with the Special 
Olympics. 

As director, Anderson-Decelles 
said her job is to bring about the 
local challenges and come up with 
ways that the St. Michael’s commu- 
nity can confront these challenges. 
“T think of unique ways from my 
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perspective to channel energy and 
enthusiasm that’s found in the St. 
Mike’s community to change the 
world around us,” she said. 
Anderson said their main objec- 
tive is to foster relationships that 
break down the stereotypes. She 
said, “We forge relationships to see 
the faces behind the very empty 
catergories to see the real people 
behind and the real categories of 
social problems.” The important part 


_ Energy, respect 
d Rezanomics 
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Economics prof. Reza Ramazani 





is to take the theorics that students 
learn from the classrooms and 
ground them in reality she said. 

According to the St. Michael’s 
community, Anderson-Decelles has 
done her job successfully. “Neila’s 
done a very thorough and thought- 
ful job. I was very happy when | 
heard that she was appointed to the 
job,” Father Vanderwheel said. 

Jose Perelta, a M.O.V.E volun- 
teer said, “I think she’s done a won- 
derful job. It’s amazing how she’s 
on top of everything, because there 
are sO many programs.” 

Even though she is leaving her 
post in July, she will still be a part of 
the St. Michael’s community. 
Anderson-Decelles said she will still 
volunteer with some M.O.V.E pro- 
grams. She plans to still be active 
with COTS, youth development, 
literarcy training, and the Tibetan 
resettlement she said. “I will miss 
terribly the St. Mike’s students be- 
cause of their integrity and compas- 
sion. They’re unique people,” she 
said. 
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CIP students find ‘father’ in Rick Gamache 


Nicole Lagace 
Staff Writer 


Imagine having the opportunity 
to travel to several countries each 
year to make St. Michael’s a home 
away from home for international 
students. 

As director of international stu- 
dent affairs, Professor Richard 
“Rick” Gamache has such an op- 
portunity. 

In November, he returned from 
a journey which brought him to 
seven different countries to recruit 
students for the Center for Interna- 
tional Programming. 

“I’m absolutely, incredibly 
lucky,” he said of his career. 

“One of the reasons I wanted to 
become a teacher was so I could 
have summers off for travelling.” 

Gamache said the best part about 
travelling is seeing alumni that have 
graduated from the program. 

“One thing that is very special is 
to see students back in their home 
involved in whatever they are pro- 
fessionally, as successful members 





International students flock to CIP director Rick Gamache’s office. 


of the community,” he said. 

But for Gamache, travelling is 
not the only aspect of his job that he 
loves. The 21-year-veteran of the 
program said the contact with stu- 
dents from different countries is his 
favorite part of the job. 

“T’ve always had an interest in 


international people and cultures,” 
he said. “I’ve had the opportunity to 
learn about other countries, other 
cultures and see my own culture 
through different eyes.” 

Ross Young, has been a work- 
study student in Gamache’s office 
for two years. He said Gamache 
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seems to handle “everything ” for 
CIP students . “If there’s something 
that they’re not sure who should 
take care of it, Rick takes care of it,” 
he said. “He’ ll even help them make 
doctor’s appointments.” 
Graduating from St. Michael’s 
in 1971, he stayed at the college to 


pursue a master’s degree in Teach- 
ing English as a Second Language. 
He started working with the CIP 
program during the summer of his 
junior year. 

“T’ ve been at St. Michael’s longer 
than I haven’t,” he quipped. 

“He’s been like a father,” said 
Claudia Zelaya, a student from 
Honduras. “Especially for the cam- 
pus program students.” 

She added that “Rick,” as he is 
known among his students, “is al- 
ways there when we havea problem 
or something to say. I think he’s the 
busiest guy in the CIP...even the 
whole school.” 

Gamache’s willingness to help 
students with anything leaves him 
little time for hobbies. When he 
does have a chance, Gamache said 
heenjoys landscaping, architecture, 
music and studying languages. In 
addition, “I’m an aspiring gourmet 
cook,” he said smiling. 

Gamache takes little credit for 
his efforts. He gives credit to he co- 
workers. “St. Michael’s has been 
very good to me.” 


Williams brings 
students together 


By Annemarie Frisby 
Staff Writer 

Dr. Dorothy A. Williams, “Dot” tomost everybody, has been educating 
students on multiculturalism since stepping foot in her office in 1991. 

Morrisey works in Dr. Williams’ Office of Multicultural Affairs. She 
said that the very first time she met “Dot”, she had been looking all over 
campus for a work-study job and finally tried her office. 

_ #‘Lwas really. stressed at the beginning of the (freshman) year. I came in 
to talk to Dot and I could tell she was busy - she had meetings two ata time 
and was crazily running all over the place,” Morrisey said. 

“But she told me to sit right down, take a deep breath and relax,” 
Morrisey said. The two talked it out, and Morrisey ended up working in the 
office, she said. 

“(Dot) made me feel like someone was making the effort to make me 
feel comfortable,” Morrisey 
said. 

Williams can be credited 
with alot more too, said senior 
Kathy Jean, president of Mar- 
tin Luther King Society and 
work-study student for in the 
Multicultural Affairs Office. 

There are many examples 
of her dedication, Jean said. 
The most recent one occurred 
earlier this semester when she 
got sick. She prolonged taking 
care of herself but was eventu- 
ally forced to have surgery and 
be out of work fora few weeks, ! 
Jean said. “She still tried to work, even when she was home in bed, sick 
from the surgery,” Jean said. 

“‘As both an African-American and a woman, she must put forth 300 
percent just to be considered as good as anyone else; therefore, she wants 
us to know the importance of hard work and self-discipline,” Jean said. 

Senior Esan Looper, co-president of Diversity Coalition, can attest to 
that. He said, “(Dot) has helped me to get to know about myself, in terms 
of my blackness.” Looper said that at home, he went to a predominantly 
Asian school, and lived in a Hispanic neighborhood. 

“(At home) I was shielded from racism,” Looper said. “When I came 
up here it hit me in the face - the black and white issue,” he said. “It can 
radicalize you very quickly,” he said. 

“Dot’s being here helped me out with that a lot. If she hadn’t been, I 
don’t know if I would have made it through here,” Looper said. 

“If any one of us has a problem, we can go to Dot and talk about it,” 
Looper said. “She'll sit down and explain the situation to you, why it’s 
happening, where to go from there,” he said. 

If she does a good job, then other people will want to come here, Looper 
said. “No one on campus has the task to bring all these people together like 
Dot does,” Looper said. 

“Sometimes you get so caught up in just doing your work that you don’t 
think anyone’s taking notice,” Williams said. “I see it as really just doing 
what I’m supposed to be doing and I just try to do it the best I can,” she said. 
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M.O.V.E. extends efforts to Alabama mission 


By Michelle Thomas 
Staff Writer 

They did not have a clothesline 
so their clothes were drying on old 
cars in the front yard. The lawn was 
drenched with sewage, and the hogs 
in a tiny cage outback occasionally 
squealed. 

“Come on in and have some 
lunch,” Mrs. Preer said from the 
comer of the cramped kitchen. She 
had spread out her Thanksgiving 
leftovers, and made a batch of 
southern fried chicken for the group. 
“Help yourselves,” she said. 

Ten people piled into the Preer 
home to take a break from the con- 
struction work. The house was in 
dire need of renovation, and the 
group of volunteers were making it 
happen. “I’ve never had real south- 
ern fried chicken before,” said sev- 
eral of the workers. 

Mr. Preer stood in the open 
doorway while the group ate. Out- 
side mangy dogs and chickens 
roamed among the dilapidated 
shacks in the isolated town of 
Vredenburg, Alabama. 

Vredenburg is about an hour 
away from Selma, Alabama where 
the Edmundite Priests have been 
working since 1935. Seven volun- 
teers, and St. Michael’s graduate, 
Father Stephen Hornat, constitute 
the Edmundite Mission Corps. The 
lay volunteers, five of which are St. 
Michael's alumni, have madea year 
commitment to improving condi- 
tions in Alabama. 

Via the M.O.V.E. office, five 

current St. Michael's students spent 
their Thanksgiving break working 
with the Mission Corps. The volun- 
teers saw a part of life that is re- 


moved from their Vermont college 
campus. 

After lunch at the Preer’s, the 
Mission Corps took the children 
roller-skating. Willie, a 15-year- 
old resident of Vredenburg spoke 
with a heavy southern drawl. He 
was asked to speak slower, because 
it was difficult for the Northerners 
to understand his Southern accent. 
“Y ou’re from the North, I knew you 
were different,” Willie said. ““You’re 
white aren’t you?” 

These volunteers were differ- 
ent. None of them have ever had to 
sleep five or six to a bed every 
night, or live with 21 people in a 
three room house, like nine-year- 
old Marlin does. “Vredenburg re- 
minds me of a third world country,” 
Stephen Queenan, Mission Corps 
coordinator, said. 

Alabama pays its welfare recipi- 
ents the second lowest rate in the 
United States, James Ware, Dallas 
County Human Services director, 
said ofthe economic hardships. The 
lowest paid recipients are in Missis- 
sippi. 

More staff members, and pro- 
grams like the Christmas fund have 
been cut from the Selma welfare 
office, because of a tight budget. 

The Selma public schools also 
need more funding. “The school 
has no toilet paper, and won’t be 
getting any in until the next ship- 
ment arrives,” Kristen Greene, a 
fifth grade teacher at Knox Elemen- 
tary School and member of the Mis- 
sion Corps, said. 


- The volunteers tutored and ob- ~ 


served a fifth and a third grade class 
fora day. The hallways around the 
bathroom reek. The teachers here 


Five Selma youths lend a hand on the site of Habitat for Humanity. 











community volunteers and the Edmundite Mission Corps. 


are distributed one portion of paper 
at the beginning of the year, and if 
they run out they do not receive 
anymore, said Greene. 

The property tax in Selma is 
low, and in order to acquire more 
funding for schools, taxes would 
have to be raised, Queenan said. 
However, many white people in the 
community, whose children attend 
private schools have no interest in 
raising taxes, said Queenan. 

Mission Volunteer Alison Por- 
ter is teacher’s aide for a fourth 
grade class. When she leaves in the 
afternoon, the class is illegally 
oversized, Greene said. 

These kids need a lot of atten- 
tion, most of them have bad home 
lives, said Greene. One of the most 
attentive students in the class, is 
Johnson, a fourth grader whocomes 


Accounting majors are off 


and running for job interviews 


By Dianna Leahy 
Staff Writer 

As 1992 comes to an end, so 
does the interviewing for some ac- 
counting majors who are applying 
for internships for next semester 
and jobs for after graduation. Now 
it’s time to sit back and wait. 

“I’ve finished my interviews a 
few days ago, but they were for jobs 
after I graduate,” Senior Kurt 
Liebegott said. “I’m waiting for 
something for next semester, but I 
haven’t been looking very hard. If 
something comes up I’I] take it.” 

Senior Lindsay Hill was in- 
formed a few days ago that a job 
will be waiting for her when she 
graduates. “Since the busy tax sea- 
son is from January to April, I'll be 
starting at the end of the summer,” 
Hill said. 

Hill said she had a number of 
interviews on campus that wefe set 
up through the Student Resource 
Center. If the company liked what 
they saw then they would call back 
for a second interview. 

Senior Scott Walker has been 
looking for an internship for the 
spring since early October and he 
hasn’t found one yet. “I want this 
internship for the experience and so 
that I will look more appealing to 
companies.” 

Walker said he feels very pre- 
pared to go out and work with a 
firm. “St. Michael’s has donea great 
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Juniors Matt Gominiak (L) and Jon Towslee hit the books in preparation for 


internships and the awaiting job force. 


job with Accounting majors. I must 
commend the Student Resource 
Center. They set up all of the inter- 
views and have helped me a lot. 
Even just the interviewing process 
has been great for the experience.” 

Peat Marwick, an accounting 
firm in Burlington, has handled 
many St. Michael’s students in the 
past. Ingrid Stanlis, of Peat Marwick, 
said the firm looks for students who 
are well rounded. 

“We look for the graduates who 
show initiative and will be success- 
ful. A high energy level is very 
important because it is not an easy 
job,” Stanlis said. “As for intern- 
ships, we look for the same charac- 
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teristics, but we also look at avail- 
ability. During the busy season we 
work weekends also.” 

“We love working with St. 
Michael’s students and graduates,” 
Stanlis said. “They have always been 
absolutely prepared.” 

Nancy LaVarnway, St. Michael’s 
Internship Coordinator, believes an 
internship during the college years 
is very beneficial. 

“Tt’s not just a placement sight. 
An internship teaches you how to 
interview, how to dress and how to 
conduct yourself,” LaVarnway said. 
“Make your mistakes now so you’|l 
be prepared when you’re really out 
there.” 


to Greene’ sclassroom for fifth grade 
math. He is ahead of the other 
students with his division, and is 
polite to the visitors. 

Johnson watched his father beat 
his mother in his backyard. His 15- 
year-old sister is pregnant, and two 
of his sisters have run away, Greene 
said. Johnson’s life is not extraordi- 
nary in thiscommunity, said Greene. 

The Mission Corps play an ac- 
tive role in the Selma Youth Devel- 





















ip at 
On hurch Suet. This 
sells “Critter Carnivals,” 
ich: are fancy. bug farms for 
14.99. The “Volcano Kit,” which 











: active volcano, sells for $15. 

- “Model rockets are very popu- 
lar,” saidan employee of Thought 
Works. 

- Disney’s very popular Beauty 
and The Beast animated video is 
on sale for $15, compared to its 
regular price of $23, at 
Woolworths. 

The Vermont Teddy Bear 
Company has a wide range of 
hand made bears that are sold for 


lly allows you to build an. 


Habitat for Humanity receives the help of 
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opment Organization, and the 
Learning Center. The Learning 
Center offers fun-oriented educa- 
tional after-school programs. Some 
of the volunteers spent an afternoon 
here playing games, and tutoring 
the kids. The Learning Center also 
offers adult education classes, taught 
by Queenen. 

Selma Youth Development has 
a strong boxing program, and the 


continued on page 12 





ise known as iron balls, suppos- 


: edly relieve Stress and aré sold at 


“Nabe Gifts,” inside the Burling- 
ton Square Mall, for $12.95 to 
$i 8.95. 

Books are always a practical 


: ‘gift. Madonna’s new book “Sex” 
= ison sale for $39 at Walden Books 
- gn the Burlington Square Mall for 
. those who want to make this a 
really interesting Christmas. 


Discovery candies are candies. 
that reveal gems once melted, 
which can be purchased at “The 
Penguin” store in Burlington. 
Scented soaps, hand made stuffed 
animals and other interesting toys. 
for adults can be found there too. 

A framed poster is a nice gift 
foranyone. “The Frame Game” in 
the Burlington Square Mall has a 
big selection of posters and frames 
with a wide range of prices. 

Other gift ideas include for- 
tune telling devices like Tarotcards 
and Ouija boards, Engraved jew- 
elry is a nice touch because it 
personalizes the gift. 

Good luck and Happy Holidays. 
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booted out the 
backdoor, music 


Ie 


buff Kennedy 
tosses his choices 
for the top tunes. 





By Melissa Mills 
Staff Writer 


“The Muppets Christmas 
Carol” gives new life to Charles 
Dickens novel. Italso brought back 
to life most of the old, as well as 
some new, Muppet characters. 

Sitting in the theater before the 
movie started I wondered if this 
Muppet movie would be as hu- 
morousas the previous ones; those 
that Jim Henson wrote and di- 
rected himself before he died. 
Would Kermithave the same voice 
or one completely different? 
Would Miss Piggy still be as pushy 
as she always was? I started to get 
nervous. 

There is no need to be nervous. 
The movie is a big hit. Kermit’s 
voice is as cute as ever and Miss 
Piggy hasn’t changed one bit. 

Gonzo the Great, with help 
from Rizzo the Rat, narrates 
Dickens’ tale of Ebeneezer 
Scrooge, played by Michael Caine, 
and his visits from the spirits on 
Christmas Eve. Kermit and Miss 
Piggy play Bob and Emily Cricket 


(L,| As 1992 is swiftly 





A Muppets Christmas 
will shake holiday blues 


true to life “Jeremy” may be. 


5. “Ghost of a Chance”—Rush 

Sure, Roll the Bones was released in 1991, but this single didn’t hit the airwaves until January, 1992, so it 
is eligible. Although the band is known more for their political symbolism, Geddy Lee’s exceptional bass and 
keyboard playing, and Neil Peart’s thundering drums, Rush showed their sensitive side with this song. “Ghost” 
brings back fond memories of “Closer to the Heart”, the band’s only other true ballad, by combining graphic 
symbolism and touching optimism, in an ode to true love. Few hard rock bands can write love songs that do not 
degenerate into bad, cliche-ridden poetry, but Rush has proven that they are an exception. 


4, “Jeremy”—Pearl Jam 

With tremendous lyrics and astounding musical accompaniment, Eddie Vedder and crew take the listener 
back to grade school, and highlight the effects that ostracism can bring. There hasn’tbeen a song this well written 
on the theme of suburban conformity since Rush’s 1982 hit “Subdivisions”. Vedder is perfect in the role of 
narrator for this tune; the emotion in his voice makes me wonder if the song isn’t a little bit personal. Regardless, 
even the most casual listener can empathize with Jeremy’s plight, and those who think about the song know how 


3. “Hazy Shade of Criminal”—Public Enemy 

Although their album Public Enemy’s Biggest Misses was slaughtered by critics, this song is one reason to 
like the album. “Hazy Shade of Criminal” is P.E. at their finest: controversial lyrics that succeed in making a 
major point about mob violence and oppression towards African-Americans, plus the always-entertaining 
background vocals by Flavor Flav, as well as the technical proficiency of the production team (the aptly-named 






Best songs of 1992 


Jam de Pearl, Clapton shine as the top heard, hit tunes 


“Bomb Squad”). Public Enemy is an impossible band to ignore. 


2. “Hero in Me”—Jeffrey Gaines 


Jeffrey Gaines is the most fluent acoustic performer to emerge onto the music scene since Tracy Chapman. 
Listeners to “Hero in Me” will quickly recognize Chapman’ s influence, as, like Chapman, Gaines uses his voice 
to carry the song. He doesn’t need to bury his message with loud guitar or a thudding bass line. His lyrics are 
a delicious brand of believable optimism, which is truly a rare thing for rock and roll. Dismiss his talent at your 


own risk. 


(as opposed to Cratchet), with their 
four children, Benita, Belinda, 
Peter and Tiny Tim. 

The story is told just as Dickens 
wrote it: Scrooge is a stingy old 
miser who is cold hearted towards 
everyone, until hé is visited by the 
three spirits and they show him 
what has been, is now and may 
come should he not change his 
ways. 

As always seeing Tiny Tim, 
and now listening to him sing, 
touches Scrooge’s heart. When the 
spirit of things to come shows him 
the empty little chair and the un- 
used crutch, Scrooge knows he 
cannot be a stingy old miser any- 
more. 

As Gonzo and Rizzo tell the 
story we become reacquainted with 
the old characters from the Muppet 
Show. Animal, Dr. Teeth, The Bald 
Eagle, Beaker, Fozzie Bear, Ralph 
the Dog and many others make 
cameo appearances. 

Everyone knows that Scrooge’s 
story is a sad one butin this version 
Ilaughed from start to finish. “And 
may God bless us, everyone.” 
















1. “Tears in Heaven”—Eric Clapton 

Sure, FM radio killed this song, but no matter how many times you’ ve heard it, you can’t deny it’s brilliance. 
As just about everybody knows, Clapton wrote the song in memory of his young son, who died tragically in 1991. 
It would be easy to dismiss such a song as a sorrowful tale of self-pity, but “Tears in Heaven” is not such a song. 
As Clapton said, “I wrote this song to heal myself. I never intended that you would like it. I’m very glad you did.” 
It’s obvious that Clapton was deeply connected with the song; not a note or line is wasted. Emotionally, this is 
one of the saddest and most honest songs ever written. It is by far the year’s best. 


























































‘Woman Standing with Hands on Hips” by Heidi Randall. A Collection 
of Prints and Paintings is now on display.in McCarthy Arts Center gallery 
until Dec. 31. Hours are 3-5 p.m. & 7:30-9:30 p.m. daily -- 1-5 p.m. Sat. - Sun. 


M.O.V.E.'s Alabama getaway 


__ continued from page 11 


Mission Corps just started a basket- 
ball program at the YMCA. Two 
volunteers painted stripes on the 
court so the games could begin. 

Selma is perhaps best-known for 
its role in the Civil Rights Move- 
ment. Racial tensions flared in 
March of 1965, as Martin Luther 
King led a voting rights march from 
Selma to Montgomery, after an ear- 
lier attempt was blocked at the Ed- 
mund Pettus Bridge, and ended ina 
violent clash known as “Bloody 
Sunday.” 

Crossing over the bridge today, 
the first things visible in Selma are 


the new $30,000 Christmas lights. 
The St. Michael's volunteers also 
got to lend a helping hand to the 
Selma Habitat for Humanity. The 
Mission Corps is an integral part of 
the organization. Volunteers spent 
a couple days constructing with 
habitat recipients. 

The Mission Corps will be 
hosting other college groups, in- 
cluding twomore from St. Michael's 
throughout the year. The Corps 
works well, because “we put our 
opinions aside,” Queenan said. “We 
take our direction from the people. 
Our attitude is we are here as guests.” 
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“Probably the best was when I re- 
ceived my first leather basketball-- 
also the two christmases I stayed up 
for basketball.” 

*Senior Paul Culpo 


“J don't have any one particular fa- 
vorite but it's the traditions I love and 
time with my family.” 

eJunior Amy Hessler 








national heal care company. Do electronic medical insurance 





TIME to over $80,000 FULL TIME. Company training initial 
capital required $6,298 plus PC. For more information by mail, 
call (803) 745-9043. (24 hours) 















CAMP 


MEDICAL BILLING. Opportunity as a licensee in your area for 


claims processing for medical practitioners. $30,000 in PART © 





“The Christmas morning that I was 
reunited with my real parents after 
nine years. That's the best Christmas 
any little boy could wish for.” 
eSenior Alf Barbalunga 


~~ 


“Where the hell 
NS Waldo? Anyway?” 


US SPEAKS 


THE BIG QUESTION: What is your best Christmas memory? 





“The Christmas I spent in 90 degree 
weather with a vegemite in one hand 
and a Toohey's New in the other.” 
*Senior Chris Phillips 


TEXACO 


Texaco 

75 So. Winooski Ave. 
Next to Ben & Jerry's 
(Road and Tow) 


THE GREERS 


Dry cleaning & laundry center 
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BY JEN PITZ 
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“Trudging through the woods with 
Gutman looking for a Charlie Brown 
tree.” 

eSophomore Shannon Spofford 


HANDY 'S 
Service 
Centers 


Mobil 


| 
Mobile | 
4? Park Street | 
(Across from | 
Baticry St. Park) | 


862-0656 BD 862-7954 
Your campus stations 
‘PALL SEMESTER SPECIAL 
Lube * Oil Change ¢ Gul Filter 
: ; only $12.°5 (with this ad) 
Foreign and Domestic Serv y Coeaplete brie of tires 
' Guar ariced Work 10%D iat on all cepalie tai Mr tetn Firtrs 
24 Hour Towmig & Road Serwe ang towing with Student 1.1). Pini, Brxtpesene 
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WINOOSKI | 


(Formerly Dirtobusters Laundromat) 
Next to Tim's IGA & Champlain Mill 





¢«Smoke-frees 
eAlways attended: 
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The BEST of the REST; 
SMC's humble HEROES 


They walk through the halls humbly, like nothing had happened the 
previous day. But we were there - and we saw - and remember. We saw 
the blood dripping down from their wounded flesh. We saw the battles 
for the loose ball and the skirmishes between friend and foe. We saw the 
last second shots hit the crossbar or roll in and out of the hoop: We saw 
the tears that were shed when they lost - and when they won. We saw the 
best of the Purple Knights’ athletics - and we remember. 

We remember the goats who were transformed into heroes with a 
simple winning shot or diving save. We remember giving them a modest 
handshake or pat on the back for a well-played game - even though we 
really wanted toembrace them and thank them for giving us another fond 
memory to pass onto our grandchildren. We remember them - all the 
troops who donned the Purple and White with pride. 

This is a brief list of some of the first semester’s bests - here on this 
tiny speck of land called St. Michael’s College. 

BEST TEAM: Unquestionably, the Men’s Rugby Club. They not 
only had an unblemished 9-0 record but brought back with them a New 
England Division III Championship to boot. 

BEST GAMES: The field hockey team’s 3-1 trouncing over the St. 
Lawrence Saints Sept. 31, a team they had never beaten before. Men’s 
Rugby Club’s 10-7 comeback squeaker to win the Division III title. 
Men’s soccer’s 3-2 victory over Bryant College on Sept. 26 in which 
Junior Chris Cramer scored the winning goal with less than five minutes 
10 go. 

BEST IMPROVEMENT: The women’s tennis team who finished the 
season 6-5, coming off of last year’s record of 3-8. What is more 
impressive though is that this was their first winning record in six years. 

BEST TEAM NOT TO MAKE THE PLAYOFFS: After posting an 
11-5 record and having a distinguished history of being a Northeast 
powerhouse, a sports enthusiast would have penciled in the women’s 
field hockey team as a cinch for the playoffs - NOT. Whomever is in 
charge of the playoff process for field hockey should get their */? %$#* 
together because teams like this should not slip through the cracks and 
be forced to watch the finals from the cold cheap seats. 

BEST HUSTLERS: Senior Tim MacDonald of the men’ S basketball 
team and Joanne Wyckoff of the women’s soccer team.” 

MACDONALD: If any one has seen “Timmy Mac” aftera game they 
would be able to tell by his skinned knees and black and blues all over 
his body that he gives “a little more” than 100 percent. 

WYCKOFF: Joanne probably stands only a little over five feet tall 
and probably weighs a few feathers more than 100 pounds, but she 
throws her body around like she was twice that size. Slide tackling and 
fighting for position are a couple of her favorite past times. 

HONORABLE MENTION: Senior Barbie Bell (field hockey). Se- 
nior Mike Brown (men’s soccer). Junior Adam Wansiewicz (hockey). 

BEST NICKNAMES: Senior Monroe “MONEY” Blakes (men’s 
hoops). 

Senior Sue “HOOTS” Denault (field hockey). 

BEST ACHIEVEMENTS: Senior basketball player Amy Molina - 
1,500 points. Blakes - 1,000 points. Seniors Marsha Spellacy and Mendy 
Spillane (field hockey) for being voted as first-team All-American 
selections. Anything the swim teams do because it seems they break 


more records than Axle Rose does when he gets out of control at a studio 
session. 


BEST MASCOTS: There’s nocompetition here. K2 and Chelsey, the 
dogs of Les Johnson, head coach of the men’s soccer team, take the cake. 
All they need is a saddle on their backs and they could take the place of 
the Budweiser’s Clydesdales. But they are friendly as hell. 

BEST FANS: Although the basketball teams pack them in the most, 
the hockey team definitely has the best fans. They paint their faces, bring 
megaphones and go absolutely crazy. Once ina while I even feel bad for 
the opposing players - NOT. It’s not measured in numbers anymore, but 
LOUDNESS. 

BEST NAME: St. Ambroise Azagoh-Kouadio, head coach of the 
women’s soccer team. 

BEST COACHES: This is a toss-up because all the coaches at St. 
Michael’s, in their own special way, merit this award. But Zaf Bludevich 
and Margaret (DiMasi) Ford, head coaches for the cross country teams, 
seem to have a good mix of strenuous workouts and fun activities. 

BEST SPORT TO WATCH: Basketball is definitely full of excite- 
ment but, as a volleyball fanatic, I would have to give this one to the 
volleyball team. The team does not “‘patty cake” the ball over the net like 
many might believe. 

BEST SPORTS ANNOUNCER: Senior Rob Kennedy (calls the 

hockey games) is blossoming into the Purple Knights’ own John Madden 
(CBS) or Chris Berman (ESPN). But seniors Keith Hamel and Joe Matte 
' (basketball) are right on his heels. 

Wecame, we saw, and we remembered. We, the fans at St. Michael’s 
College want to thank you. When we sit on our rocking chair with our 
grandchild in our lap - we will thank you even more. 


Ice Knights can't break deadlock 


By Philip Noto 
Staff Writer 

The St. Michael’s Ice Knights, 
trying to improve their disappoint- 
ing 3-5 record, skated to a 4-4 tie 
with the Villanova Wildcats Sunday 
night at the Essex Junction hockey 
arena. 

The Ice Knights came out strong 
and dominated play for the first four 
minutes but the Wildcats were the 
first to tally a goal when junior Tom 
Ready tickled the twine witha fancy 
move on Ice Knights starting goalie 
Jed Dousevicz. 

The Ice Knights (3-5-1) domi- 
nated the last five minutes of the 
first period as good hustle lead to 
two St. Michael’s goals. Senior Dave 
Berry tied the game with 4:37 leftin 
the first period after he took a pass 
from sophomore defenseman Peter 
Mongeau and ripped a wrist shot 





past the Wildcats freshman goalie, 
Michael Kelly. Seven seconds later, 
the Ice Knights took the lead when 
freshman sensation David Yates 
settled a pass from Mongeau and 
riffled a wrist shot into the top cor- 
ner of the net. 

St. Michael’s padded the lead 
three minutes into the second period 
with perfect passing by Berry, who 
set up the league’s leading scorer 
Mark Needleman for a power-play 
goal. 

But breakdowns in the defense 
and a poor neutral zone coverage 
lead to two unanswered Wildcats 
goals, ending the second period ina 
3-3 tie. 

In the third period, Head Coach 
Lou DiMasi tried to “pick the team 
up” by changing goalies to fresh- 
man Bill Coogan, who rallied the 
Knights to a win in their last game. 


PHOTO BY KEVIN PATTERSON 
The Ice Knights were stopped short in their effort to break the tie against 
Villinova on Dec. 12. 


But Villanova wasted no time 
testing Coogan as they took a 4-3 
lead when Joseph Galea ripped a 
shot from the blue line that just 
caught the lower left corner of the 
net. 

Great passing by sophomores 
Joel Taplin and Tom Mitchell led to 
a the tying goal by Jim Umile, who 
was in perfect position in front of 
the Wildcats net. 

But that was all the scoring either 
team would muster up as the third 
period ended deadlocked at 4-4, 
taking the game into overtime. In 
the extra session, the Ice Knights 
dominated and had numerous 
chances to score, but the Wildcats 
goalie stood strong in net. Junior 
Adam Wansiewicz had the best 
chance to end the game when he 
blasted a shot from the point that 
ricocheted off the post. But over- 
time went scoreless and the game 
ended in a 4-4 tie. 

Needleman said he felt that the 
team has to come together in order 
to win. “We played some of our best 
hockey tonight,” he said. “We just 
have to do that for the full game 
from now on. We can beat any team 
in the league if we just get together.” 

Senior captains Brian Murphy 
and Sean McDaniels both agreed 
that the Ice Knights did not play - 
together for the “entire game”. 

“The team played well in spurts 
butdid not play the full 60 minutes,” 
Murphy said. “We had a couple of 
breakdowns on defense that lead to 
Wildcat goals.” a. 

McDaniels agreed with his fel- _ 
low co-captain. “We did not play i 


_the whole game. We need to do the es 


little things that count and stay out 
of the penalty box.” 

Coach DiMasi was a little more 
optimistic about the game. “They 
(St. Michael’s) hung in there through 
the end,” he said. 


Should I stay or should I go? Crowley says stay 


continued from page 16 


playing basketball. “I had to get 
used to different personalities and 


styles of play,” Blakes said. Each. 


one had different expectations about 
what they wanted from individuals 
and the team overall, he said. “I 
never knew what to expect.” 

Blakes was recruited by Casiano 
and played under him for a year. 
“The type of game he wanted me to 
play I was prepared for,” he said. 
“But just when I started to get used 
to him, he was gone.” 

It was during Blakes’ sophomore 
year that Parkhill, anew head coach, 
came to campus, he said. Due to an 
injury that kept him out for the en- 
tire season, Blakes said he did not 
play for Parkhill. Parkhill moved to 
Navy the following season as an 
assistant. 

Bierwirth was also recruited aby 
Casiano, but Parkhill was already in 
place when he got to school. He said 
that St. Michael’s had everything he 
wanted academically and he still 
wanted to attend. 

As far as athletics, “it was a 
shock,” Bierwirth said. “But you 
know that when you play college 
ball you more or less sign with the 
school and not just the coach and the 
team,” he said. 

The final transition between 
Parkhill and Crowley “mostly had 





‘After the first year, the 
coach should know his team. 
But if they keep changing up, 
then we have to go through 
the whole process all over 
again.” 

¢ Senior Monroe Blakes 


an effect on the juniors and seniors 
at that time,” Bierwirth said, “‘be- 
cause it was their fourth year with 
their third coach.” 

It was especially difficult to face 
anew coach having justcome off an 
injury, Blakes said. 

“He (Crowley) didn’t know 
what to expect from me coming off 
an injury and I didn’t know what to 
expect from him as a new head 
coach,” Blakes said. “‘It took us both 
a while to adapt and get used to each 
other‘s styles.” 

All the transitions have a dra- 
matic impact on the entire team, 
Blakes said. Every year is spent 
rebuilding and getting reacquainted 
with each other, he said. 

“After the first year, the coach 
should know his team. But if they 
keep changing up, then we have to 
go through the whole process all 
over again,” Blakes said. 

“For me, it was like being a 


freshman on the court for my first 
three years,” he added. 

Blakes said that even last year’s 
departure of assistant coach Darrell 
Hilliard this year, “had a little bit of 
an effect on the team, but not as 
much as having new head coaches 
coming in.” 

There is a sense of stability now 
with Crowley as head coach, Blakes 
said. That has benefitted the team, 
he said, because everyone knows 
what to expect from each other. 

“We know the system as far as 
the plays, and he knows our game 
styles, individual personalities, and 
what to expect from us on the court,” 
Blakes said. “It makes for a more 
winning atmosphere.” 

But that reacquaintance period 
is over, for now. All Crowley is 
focusing on is wins. 

“Every time we go out to play 
we should expect to win, and play to 
win,” Crowley said. “But I am real- 
istic to know not to necessarily ex- 
pect this,” he said. 

Crowley also said he would like 
to see the intensity level stay high. 
With the intensity level high, the 
fans will be intense and appreciate 
the effort the team makes. 

“The focus should be on the 
players,” Crowley said. “They’re 
the ones who’ve really developed 
and worked.” 
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Alternative Sports 





-Nopads, no helmets, just EXTREME craziness 


By Benjamin J. Ardito 
Staff Writer 


*Twas a cold day before Christ- 
mas, a few years back. I was resting 
on the side ofa trail at the Mad River 
Glen Ski Area, exhausted from slid- 
ing Over mogul field after mogul 
field on my freezing buttocks. I lied 
down on a snow-bank, looking pa- 
thetic, but happy to be in control of 
my body for a while. 

As I dreamed of a beer in the 
warm lodge, my ears caughtaruckus 
coming from the woods behind me 
- amixture of crunching and groan- 
_ ing sounds echoing in the stagnant 
mountain air. I strained my eyes to 
see...a bear? But I couldn’t see any- 
one or anything; the trees were far 
too dense. Snow fell from their tops 
as a pattern descended down at me. 
The noise continued, followed by a 
series of yells. Confusion rushed 
through me as the noises actually 
sounded human. I sat motionless. 
Waiting. I whipped off my goggles 
and prepared for the sight. 

Then suddenly, to my wonder- 
ing eyes did appear a head bobbing 
among the trees that thinned at the 
woods edge. The skier burst through 
the brush, flying eight feet in the air. 
He was screaming as his poles 
whipped by his side like a chicken 
awkward in flight. The skier, my 
roommate senior Derek Glynn, 
landed right beside me and began 
gasping for air. I, who had previ- 
ously skied no more than half a 
dozen times, had nothing to say. 

He looked at me, noticing the 
fear on my face and the confusion 
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Senior Jeff Winterton catches some serious air off of a cliff during his 


“sabbatical” to Utah. 


that had overcome me. He assured 
me that he knew what he was doing 
- that he meant to bea pinball among 
tht trees and rocks that protruded 
from the ground. He winked, rubbed 
his goggles, and slurred, “I wear my 
seat belt and eat my carrots too. I 
don’t do anything stupid.” He turned 
and was off like lightening, leaving 
me in his tracks. 

Yes he was skiing, but not how 


the normal-skier would define the 


sport. He was performing what many 
dieharders today are calling extreme 
skiing. 





The contrast between extreme 
skiing and “normal skiing” is very 
distinct, senior Tom Dillworth said. 
“Tt’s steep. It entails air over ten 
feet, trees, waterfalls, lots of rocks, 
stumps and shoots. You have to 
expect a few bumps and bruises 
after a day of skiing the woods.” 

There is much more exercise 
involved with extreme skiing, 
Dillworth said. “There is a lot of 


The popularity of extreme ski- 
ing has grown in the past several 
years in harmony with the desire of 
thrill-seeking - especially the craze 
of Bungy-jumping. Like the Bungy, 
extreme skiing takes self-satisfac- 
tion and exhilaration one step fur- 
ther. : 

“When I am in the woods I don’t 
think about it as being extreme in 
itself,” the crazed Dillworth said. 
“What makes it so exciting is the 
adrenaline that starts to pour. It’s 
invigorating and exciting. That 
makes it extreme.” 

Frozen waterfalls and giant, 
snow-covered pine trees make the 
scene of extreme skiing as attract- 
ing as the thrill. 

“There is something beautiful 
about extreme skiing,” Glynn said. 
“You get to see parts of the moun- 
tain you can’t see from the normal 
trails.” 

Though Glynn and Dillworth 
both agree that the best extreme 
conditions in the United States can 
be found out west in the Rockies; 
Vermont does has its share. 

“Mad River’s Paradise and Oc- 
topus trails are worth tightening up 
your bindings for,” Glynn said. “At 
Sugarbush, there is Tumbler and 
Black Diamond. And Stowe’s Goat 
trail is pretty good.” 

As the amount of extreme skiers 
is multiplying, so is professional- 
ism in the field. Professional ex- 
treme skiers and movie producers 


hiking and strenudus exerdise"in- that capture the thrill on tape are 


volved. To get to certain waterfall 
you have to take your skis off and 
climb.” 


growing as fast as grass in the sum- 
mertime. Producers like Greg Stump 
and Warren Miller have been docu- 


SMC ROUNDUP 








MEN'S TEAMS 


SOCCER...........00000000.... Mike Brown 
BASEBALL.................. Brian Rayder 
RUGBY...........seceseeeeeeeee Ed “MC.” Calnan 
CROSS COUNTRY... Brian Turner 
BASKETBALL............Juddy McDonald 
HOCKEY............00000e006e Mark Needleman 
SWIMMING................ Charles Brewer 


WOMEN'S TEAMS 


SOCCER...........sc00eeee0eee Rachel Hatch 
FIELD HOCKEY........ Marsha Spellacy 
VOLLEYBALL..........Kim Beatty 
TENNI........ccseseeeeeeeeeee Sarah Meneikas 
CROSS COUNTRY... Beth Millane 
BASKETBALL............ Amy Molina 
SWIMMING................ Amy Foley 


menting the sport for years. Miller, 

a veteran movie maker, most re- 
sae produced, “Steeper and 
Deeper”. One of Stump’s better 
movies, “License to Thrill,” is filmed 
all over the world; from the Swiss 
Alps to Jackson Hole, Wyoming, 
with extremists Glen Plake and Scott 
Schmit leading the way. 

Although most intermediate ex- 
treme skiers know that jumping forty 
footcliffs should be left for the pros, 
some have been so bold as to try. 

“One friend of mine bonked his 
bean really good,” Glynn said. “He 
attempted a forty footcliffand failed. 
He didn’t know who he was for two 
days when he finally remembered 
that he lost his goggles.” 

Extreme skiing can be tried by 
anyone. You don’t need special 
equipment, just some extra poles 
and a tightening of the bindings. 

Senior Greg Eibell said, “I break 
poles all the time, cutting and slic- 
ing my way through the rocks and 
stumps. They get stuck and snap. 
And you gotta have your bindings 
tight. You don’t want to lose your 
skies or your head if you fall out of 
them when you’ re notexpecting it.” 

Eibell recommends to those in- 
terested but afraid of injury, “Stay 
in the air. It never gets to steep.” 

NOTE: Check about tightening 
bindings. Ski shops are not respon- 
sible for broken bones that are a 
result from something they didn’t 
do. 

If you love skiing and want to 
take it further, get some movies and 
check the extreme out. Then try it 
out for yourself. 


INTRAMURALS 


By Sarah Goodrich 
Graduate Assistant to 
Intramurals 


MEN’S: The Mod Squad de- 
fended their title on Dec. 8 by de- 
feating Men At Work 61-41, taking 
the crown in this year’s Men’s 
Christmas Basketball Tournament. 

Mod Squad dominated play 
early, but Men At Work trimmed 
the lead in the second half to 43-38. 
But that was as close as Men At 
Work would get as seniors Paul 
Culpo, Greg Eibell, Carlos Martin 
and Pete Watson put the game outof 
hand with some nifty passing and 
clutch shooting. 

WOMEN’S: In the night-cap 
on Dec. 7, Jenn’s Team defeated the 
Basketball Babes 36-35 to force the 
second meeting in the double- 
elimination tournament. 

In the championship game, the 
score was close throughout. With 
10 seconds remaining in regulation, 
Basketball Babes’ Lisa Zaffaraskis 
hit a 3-pointer to send the game into 
overtime. 

The extra session belonged to 
the Basketball Babes as they quickly 


jumped out to a 39-35 lead and 
cruised to a 42-36 triumph. 

POLY HOCKEY: In the other 
championship game of the night the 
Dusters swept past the LBBD’s 6-5 
in overtime. 

It was a rough game right from 
the start, as the Dusters were pro- 
pelled to a 4-1 lead behind the fine 
goalkeeping of senior Scott Mosher. 
But the LBBD’s chipped away at 
the lead in the third period to send 
the game into overtime at 4-4. 

In the five minute overtime pe- 
riod, the LBBD’s scored right off 
the bat (only 32 seconds into the 
extra session). But the Dusters didn’t 
fold as senior Kevin Birch tied the 
game at five and then the Dusters 
scored the dramatic final goal with 
22 ticks left on the clock. 

CONGRATULATIONS to all 
the Christmas Tournament Cham- 
pions. The tournaments were very 
successful. 

MEN’S AND WOMEN’S 
BASKETBALL LEAGUES & 
POLY HOCKEY: Rosters are due 
Jan. 13 for the basketball league and 
Jan. 14 for the poly hockey league. 
Pick up and return rosters to room 
131 Ross Sports Center with a $15 


forfeit fee. 

PING PONG: Congratulations 
to Mitsu Nishian and Patricio Losada 
who won the Doubles Ping-Pong 
Tournament by forfeit. 

TOUR DE KNIGHT: Havalch 
Gagne has traveled 175 miles in the 
Tour de Knight; surpassing Brian 
Pear’s 120 miles. Carol Archer is in 
third and Steve Garbarino is close 
behind in fourth. The Tour de Knight 
will continue next semester so sign 
up in Ross 131. 





College Money Available 






°$10 Billion available from over 
200,000 listings 

*Money for undergraduate and 
graduate programs 
GUARANTEED RESULTS! 


Call 879-8321 or write to: 
Scholarship Fund Resources 
P.O. Box 8534 

Essex Vt 05451-8534 














SPRING BREAK ‘93 - SELL TRIPS, 
EARN CASH & GO FREE! 
Student Travel Services is still hiring 
campus representatives. Packages to 

Jamaica, Cancun & Florida now 
available. CALL 1-800-648-4849. 
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SPORTS 


Men falter against Springfield; 
Snap four-game winning streak 





ALONG for the RIDE 


Crowley is content on 
rebuilding, not leaving 


By Anthony Sebastyn 
Staff Writer 

After realing off three straight 
wins in their last three home games, 
the St. Michael’s men’s basketball 
team shot a dismal 29 percent from 
the floor while falling to Spring- 
field on the road Saturday after- 
noon, 64-52. 

The Knights, who dropped to 1- 
1 in the conference and 5-2 overall, 
clawed their way back from a 12- 
point halftime deficit with some 
gutsy defense and a scrappy full- 
court press to § 
take the lead | 
49-48. But f 


that’s the only lead they would have 
for the rest of the game as Spring- 
field rattled off 14 straight points 
and put the game out of reach for the 
Knights. 

“We went with a different 
starting five for the second half and 
played some strong defense against 
their top scorers,” said sophomore 
forward David Mandleur. “We just 
weren’t shooting well and playing 
to our potential.” 

After taking the lead in the sec- 
ond half, the Knights suffered a 
scoring lapse and didn’t make an- 
other basket until senior forward 
David Bierwirth hit a free throw 








PHOTO BY KEVIN PATTERSON 
Tom Crowley, head coach of the men's basketball team, works diligently 
in his office. 
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with 26 seconds remaining in the 
game. This lapse was a sight Coach 
Tom Crowley has seen much too 
often. 

“We have problems down the 
stretch with making baskets and are 
still searching for a solution to those 
scoreless streaks,” Crowley ex- 
plained. “We can’t improve when 
people are missing shots.” 

St. Michael’s was led by senior 
guard Juddy McDonald (10 points), 
who was the only Knight to score in 






double-figures. Senior guard Mon- 
roe Blakes netted eight, 12 points 
below his season average, and 
sophomores Jason Curry and 
Mandleur added seven apiece. 
Although the offense struggled , 
one element that Crowley did feel 
was solid was the Knights’ defense. 
“The change (in the lineup) in 
the second half got us right back in 
the game,” he said. “Our defense 


Senior guard Juddy McDonald launches a 3-pointer (from Juddyland) 
during the Knight‘s 72-69 edging of UMass-Lowell on Dec. 7. 


was good enough to win and our 
press was effective, but we just 
didn’t do the right things to win the 
game.” 

Despite the setback, Crowley 
said he feels that the team has im- 
proved tremendously over the past 
year and belives that they can over- 
come the defeat. 

“We just gotta keep workin’,” 
he said. 





Women hoopsters continue to steam-roll opponents 


By Pete Romanowski 
Staff Writer 

The St. Michael’s women’s bas- 
ketball team kept themselves to- 
gether despite inconsistent play, as 
they beat the Springfield Chiefs on 
Saturday, 77-56. 

The Lady Knights, riding high 
from a 76-69 win over UMass- 
Lowell on Dec. 7, mixed up their 
starting lineup and got caught off- 
guard and out = 
of — synch. 
With senior 
point-guard 
Mary Kerins not available and 
sophomore Katie O’Brien nursing 
an injury, role players junior for- 
ward Kathy Zeng and sophomore 
guard Amy Oliaro were thrust into 





The Insiders 





Starting positions. 

The Lady Knights (6-1) jumped 
out to a 38-25 halftime lead but 
failed to put the Chiefs away. The 
Chiefs trimmed the margin to nine 
early in the second half, but O’Brien 
ignored her injury and led the charge 
as the Lady Knights clung on to a 
double-digit lead the rest of the 
game. 

Although the usual coherence of 
the team was interrupted, Head 
Coach Sue Duprat said she was 
pleased with the their efforts. 

“Kathy playeda wonderful game 
for us,” said Duprat.“She was as 
solid as anyone out there. She’s 
usually a point-guard and we moved 
her to the three-spot. Kathy had 
some big hoops and some big, big 
assists for us.” 

The new lineup might have been 
out of rhythm but senior forward 
Amy Molina and junior Lynne 
Liebhauser saw to it that the Chiefs 
would have to play catch up ball 
throughout the game. Molina threw 
in 21 points and Liebhauser tossed 
in 14, including a three-pointer. 
O’Brien came off the bench to score 


13. Liebhauser and O’Brien each 
added seven rebounds. 
“A win’sa win,” said Zeng, who 


started for the first time. “Although 


we won by 21, we never really put 
them away,” she said. “We never 
made the game feel comfortable.” 

Duprat said she was pleased with 
the road win. “When we needed the 
defense, we got it,” she said. “They 
played tough when they had to.” 
Duprat said that holding a team to 
56 points is difficult because it is a 
high-scoring conference. 

“All things considered,” Duprat 
said “we actually played well. We 
have a young team and when a 
couple starters don’t play it messes 
up the substitution time,” she said. 
“But our team is talented, not ex- 
perienced.” 

The Lady Knights have one more 
game before Christmas break. That 
bout, said Coach Duprat, will be the 
big test for the team. 

“It’s right after finals and that’s 
when the girls usually have broccoli 
for brains,” she said. “Butrightnow 
I’mpleased, of course you can never 
be satisfied.” 


GIMME THAT: Freshman Christine Gaffney hauls down a rebound 
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during the Lady Knights’ 76-69 against UMass-Lowell on Dec. 7. 


